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ELL-O appeals to the house- 

wife for two big reasons: It 
is simple to prepare and the 
family enjoys it. 

Attractive, healthful and de- 
licious,—teliable features of 
“America’s Most Famous Des- 
sert.” With a package of Jell-O 
always in the house you are 
ready to entertain an emergency 


party of neighbor children or a= 
your husband’s business friends. 


cAmerica’s Most Famous Dessert 









The American Offices and 
Factory of The Genesee Pure 
Food Company are at Le Roy, 


New York, in the famous 
Genesee Valley Country. 


The Offices and Factory of 
The Genesee Pure Food Com- 
pany of Canada, Ltd., are 
at Bridgeburg, Ontario, on 
the Niagara River. 
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Increase your efficiency with Corona 


” The Personal Writing Machine ” 
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The Posr ADJUTANT, 





October 21, 1921 


Advertising Manager “THE COMPANY CLERIC 


American Legion Weekly 
New York N.Y. 
q@! Dear Sir: 


a) You aré asking the legion members to send in 


coupons from the advertising =< why not the Corona 
typewriter, one of the best aids a post adjutant or 
service officer can own ? 





- I have one and tote it all over hell's half 
LEN acre. I take it to meetings and when called on to fill 
out a fellow's claim there are no mistakes. 





No more making a note of the fact that a eer- 
tain fellow has a claim - I fill it in before him, and 
let him mail it. He knows then that the legion did 
what he asked of them, for he mailed the forms, 





SCHOOL “TEACHERS 
AND “PUPILS 


“THE OTUDENT 


No chance of the clerks in the Veteran's Bu- 
reau not being able to read my writing either. 

When we entered the orderly tent back in the 
days of the old ship (the Service) the Corona was there, 
How many boys who could not find pen and ink used it and 
punched out a letter home by the one finger route, 


I am not a dealer or a salesman, just an Ameri- 
can Legion Adjutant that knows a good thing when I see it, 


Respec trully yours, 


Adjutant Lloyd says it for us 





“THR SALESMAN. 








He knows Corona. He has known it—and 
used it—since the days back in service when 
no o. d. column was complete without it. 
Sometimes less than a hundred yards from the 
enemy Corona clicked out the end- 








" Sr : 
a> “We HOME less messages you called red tape. 
You knew it in the Topper’s headquarters. Like CORONA 
Adjutant Lloyd you have waited ’round for a quiet The Personal Writing Machine 
spell to borrow the old reliable machine to pound 
out a few letters. 


And no Post Headquarters today is complete without it. 
You other adjutants and officers of Legion Posts and aux- 
iliaries, let us send you our booklet about this “old timer” 
and tell you our easy purchase plan. 

Corona is more than a typewriter—to the former 





Corona 
f Typewriter 
y, Co., Inc. 


iA Groton, N. Y. 


Without obligation to me 
please mail your booklet No 
32 entitled “Increasing Your 
Output and Income” and supply 
information on your easy payment 


etek 550 of pian. 







service man or woman it is an old friend, fondly including # 
remembered. case Pg - 
Corona Typewriter Co., Inc. ya 

132 Main Street, Groton, N. Y. as 0 ee 
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What has been the lasting heritage of the war? In brief, anation of keener thinking, knowledge-demanding 
war has had a profound effect on the 100,000,000 inhabitants of this country. 
city in which they live across the water into foreign countries, to every part of the world. 





Never Before 
You Need 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 


people. The 
It has carried their inter aa from the town or 


become no longer 


They have 


content to know only their neighbor across the street, but they want to learn of their neighbors in all nations of the earth. 


The war created in the people a thirst for, knowledge, world wide in compass. 
thinking broadly in world wide terms, of wanting information on subjects they never dreamed of before, of thinking 
Over the two and oné-half years since the war, during the 
this habit of the people has grown stronger and stronger until there is never been manifest 


deeply on the problems of the day. 
adjustment in this country, 
such eagerness for knowledge as there is today. 


The war instilled in the people the habit o 
I Pp 

¥ more 

economic 


political, social, 


W here can people find the means to satisfy this demand for knowledge? The greatest reservoir of knowledge in exist- 


ence, authoritative and comprehensiv e, is the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
resource of thousands of men and women, seekers of knowledge in every generation for a century ‘and a half. 


of the hour. 


How shall America readjust her indus- 
trial conditions? Is ithe present League of 
Nations likely to succeed? Is the fall of 
the Bolshevist regime in Russia imminent? 
Will Germany fulfill its treaty obligations? 


By means of the exhaustive articles in-the Encyclopaedia Britannica on 
economics, industries, politics, government,. labor and capital you will be able 
to obtain a clear insight into the problems of.today. The Britannica will 
enlighten you on such timely topics as prohibition, suffrage, tariffs, currency, 
waterways, transportation and government ow nership. 


A Treasure Chest of Knowledge _ . 


The Britannica is a complete library of knowledge on every subject. - It 
discusses in a way that you can understand every branch of science, industry, 
literature, art, religion, inventions and engineering; history and race develop- 
ment; war and peace; architecture, astronomy, chemistry, sociology, educa- 
tion, steam, electricity, geology and geography, biography, law and physics. 
You and your family will find in the Britannica a liberal education. In 

unswer to the hundred questions which every day come to your mind and to 
your wife’s and children’s minds, it will give you more precise information 
than you can get from any other source. 


29 Volumes 
30,000 Pages 
44,000,000 Words 
500,000 References 
Complete Latest Edition 
You Pay in Small Monthly Payments 


the most widely known, the most esteemed—the 


It is the book 


The Britannica in Women’s Affairs 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica gives to the woman fundamental informa- 
tion on politics, on economics, child welfare, domestic science, on foods and 
their relative. values,°dn hygiene, sanitation, home decorations, furniture, 
rugs and furnishings. As an educational influence the Encyclopaedia Bri 
tannica is supreme. As an aid to children in school it is indispensable to 
supplement, interpret and breaden their knowledge on the subjects which 
they are studying. 


Printed on the Famous India Paper 


These sets are printed on the genuine India paper—the beautiful, light, 
strong, thin but opaque sheet which has proved an ideal medium on which to 
print. the Encyclopaedia-Btitannica, because it makes this great work more 
compact, quack Gulee convenient to handle and more inviting to read. 


Mail Coupon Today 


Mail to Sears, Roebuck and Co, today the attached coupon with your 
name and address and we will send you, without charge, postpaid, our 128 
page illustrated booklet, which will give you full information about the Bri 
tannica and what it will mean to you and yours to have such a great work 
in your home; also, how we are able to sell it to you at so low a price on 
such liberal terms of payment. 








If you are ready to subscribe now, write an order on a 
piece of paper and mail with a dollar bill and we will 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 

Gentlemen:—Please’ send me, postpaid, your liberal hook 43W, 
—_— full information about the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Also tell me 
what I will have to pay for a_set of the Handy Volume issue of the 
Britannica printed on genuine India paper. 


Name . 


Postoffice 
e. F, D. 
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give your order prompt attention. 
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Some of My Recollections of Lincoln 


By Robert W. McBride 


Formerly Corporal and Company Clerk, Union Light Guard of Ohio (President Lincoln’s 


Bodyguard), now 


Senior Vice-Commander-in-Chief, Grand Army of the Republic. 





UST after midnight 
oJ one morning in Jan- 

uary, 1864, four 
mounted Union cavalry- 
men were standing guard 
at the great iron gates to 
the White House grounds. 
The gates were open, but 
the double cayalry guard 
made it certain that no 
one not having business in 
the grounds at that hour 
could enter—certainly not 
through the gates. A non- 
commissioned officer of 
cavalry, the corporal of 
the guard, was lounging 
against the stone portico 
of the White House itself, 
in the rear of which his 
horse was picketed. 

He was thinking, as I 
suppose every corporal 
and private of the guard 
that ever had the world to 
himself in the small hours 
always has thought, of 
home. It was a home he 
had left barely a month be- 
fore, a home that was not 
so far away as.miles are 
numbered, but months and 
perhaps years away in 
point of time, and he was 
recruit enough to be a lit- 
tle homesick. I happen 
to know just what he was 
thinking, because I was 
that corporal. 

My outfit, organized in 
December, 1863, as the 
Seventh Independent Com- 
pany of Ohio Volunteer 
Cavalry, had been re- 
cruited throughout Ohio 
and mustered in at Colum- 
bus for special service. 
Not a one of us knew at 
the time what that special 
service was to be. We were 108 men 
strong, and there were ten rumors for 
every man. The most persistent of 
these was that we were to help put a 
stop to the depredations of Moseby, the 
daring guerilla leader who was such a 
thorn in the side of the Union forces. 
It sounded exciting, and we were all 
looking forward to plenty of action 
within a few weeks or even days. 

Imagine our disappointment, there- 
fore, when, on reaching Washington and 
reporting, as our officers had been bid- 
den to do, to the Secretary of War, Mr. 
Stanton, we were told for the first time 
that we were to be the bodyguard of 
President Lincoln! Now, with the war 








This is how Lincoln looked just after his meeting with General 
Grant, an event described in Commander McBride’s article 


sixty years in the background, the 
fifteen of us who still survive out of the 
original 108 can see the honor that was 
paid us in having this assignment. But 
we could see no’ great honor in it in 1864, 
We had expected to go straight into 
action against one of the cleverest 
leaders on the Confederate side, and we 
were not even going to the front! 

I was still thinking about the “dis- 
grace” of it that night, less than a 
month after entering the service, when 
I stood lounging against the White 
House portico in what I admit must 
have been a pretty unsoldierly position. 
Suddenly the front door opened, and a 
tall, angular figure stood outlined for 


an instant against the gas 
lights in the hallway be- 
hind it. It was clad ina 
long frock coat, and on 
its head was one of the 
straight-sided, genuine 
stove-pipe high hats that 
were then so much in 
vogue. There was suffi- 
cient light for me to see 
that it was not a new hat 
—that the wearer of it 
stuck to it more from 
habit than because it hap- 
pened to be the fashion of 
the times. 

The corporal of the 
guard sprang to attention 
as the tall, black-clad fig- 
ure closed the door and 
came slowly toward the 
edge of the steps, head 
bowed, hands clasped be- 
hind. By this time the 
corporal had his saber at 
the Present position and 
was holding it there as if 
his life depended on it. 

The figure paused sev- 
eral minutes at the head 
of the steps. A gas lamp 
played squarely upon it 
and I had an opportunity 
to study President Lincoln 
almost face to face in a 
manner that has _ been 
vouchsafed to few men 
now living. The face bore 
the ineradicable marks of 
the anxiety of nearly three 
years of war. For the 
rest, it was the gaunt, 
kindly face that is now 
so familiar to a hundred 
millions of Americans. At 
that time, however, there 
were thousands of equally 
good Americans who would 
not have known the Presi- 
dent if they had passed him on the 
street. Our newspapers did not pub- 
lish so many pictures as now, the arts 
of photography and engraving were not 
so highly developed, and only those of 
us who had a chance to look through 
the pages of MHarper’s and Frank 
Leslie’s. Weeklies were likely to be 
familiar with the portraits of the 
great men of the time. In fact, it 
was from having seen Mr. Lincoln’s 
picture in those papers that I now 
recognized him. It was thanks to 
those same weeklies, too, that I was 
able to recognize General Grant when 
I saw him not long after, as I shall 
relate presently. 
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The President walked down the steps, 
returned my salute gravely and form- 
ally by raising his high hat, and strode 
slowly in the direction of the War De- 
partment offices. These were only a 
short distance away, but beyond the 
beats of the sentries picketed about the 
White House grounds. To reach the 
War Department the President had to 
cross a short wooded stretch where gas 
lamps would have made him an excel- 
lent target for anyone who wished to 
attack him, while providing too little 
light to prevent the concealment and 
probable escape of any possible assail- 
ant. It was always a marvel 
to me that Mr. Lincoln was not 
set upon during one of these 
solitary walks, on which he 
went unescorted only because 
it was his express wish. As 
a matter of fact, at the trial 
following his assassination it 
was revealed that tl.e conspira- 
tors knew about his midnight 
pilgrimages, and that they had 
actually planned at one time 
to kidnap him during one of 
them, conceal him in a neigh- 
boring house, and later take 
him across the Potomac in a 
boat. To me, one of the un- 
solved mysteries of that era is 
why they did not carry out this 
plan. Nothing could have been 
simpler. 

The reason for the walks 
was, of course, that the Presi- 
dent was eager to have the 
latest news from the front. 
We sentries were soon able to 
tell by his face and bearing as 
he walked back to the White 
House whether that news was 
good or bad. 

That was how I first saw 
Lincoln. I saw him the second 
time a few hours later, as he 
was going to the War Depart- 
ment on his morning visit. He 
was passing one of the in- 
fantry sentries who picketed 
the grounds in addition to my 
own cavalry unit, and the sol- 
dier very properly brought his 
rifle to the Present. Mr. 
Lincoln, absorbed in thought, 
walked past without acknow!- 
edging the salute. The sentry, 
having been taught to hold the 
position until the salute was 
returned, stood rigid. Mr. Lincoln, 
walked on twenty or thirty feet, then 
I saw him pause abruptly, turn around, 
lift his hat and bow. It was the act of 
one gentleman apologizing to another 
for an unintentional slight. 

I was still rather green to the pro- 
fession of soldiering, and I asked the 
infantry sentry why he had maintained 
the salute position even after the Presi- 
dent had got some distance past him. 
He answered that Mr. Lincoln often 
went by him witha similar air of pre- 
occupation, but:that he never failed to 
face about and teturn the salute. 

I have said: that we men of the 
“special service” unit smarted at first 
under what we thought the ignominy 
of having te‘fight the war in Wash- 
ington. We déeided:that we were not 
going to:stay-there if we had anything 
to say. about it; and we made up our 
minds that ‘we would:say something 
about it. .We drew up .@ round-robin 


netition” edrnéstly’ réquesting that we 
be allowed to go to the fr 


ont, and 


presented it to no less a person than 
the Secretary of War. Mr. Stanton 
was the sort of man who did not relish 
outsidg interference, and I am afraid 
that this was just the sort of inter- 
ference’ that was bound to displease 
him most. Anyway, he called in our 
captain and declared he would remove 
him if such an incident occurred again 
—we had acted, of course, without con- 
sulting the captain. In addition he 
warned us that a soldier’s first duty was 
unquestioning obedience. 

Our attitude toward the fate that 
had held us from the battlefields was, 
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Lincoln with General McClerneand on the battlefield of 
Antietam—from a photograph taken October 3, 1862. 


naturally, no secret to Mr. Lincoln. A 
leader who could interpret so perfectly 
the sentiments of the men in the field 
perhaps hundreds of miles from him 
could. be depended upon to know what 
was in the minds of his own bodyguard. 
be soon learned this from his own 
ips. 

When milder weather arrived, Mr. 
Lincoln slept at the Soldiers’ Home, and 
it was our chief duty to escort him to 
the White House in the morning and 
back to the home in the evening. One 
evening, as we were leaving him at 
the home to march to our own camp, 
he stopped us. 

“I want .to say something to you 
boys,” he said. “You make me think 
of. the Illinois farmer who worried 
himself half to death wondering why 
the Almighty. put a curl in a hog’s tail. 
He couldn’t accept the fact that the 
curl was there and that it was going 
to stay here, no matter how much he 
worried about it. He didn’t see that 
it was useful or ornamental, but he 











knew there. must be some reason for it, 
and finally he decided to let it go at 
that. Now”—here he grew suddenly 
serious—“I know you boys want to go 
to the front. Duty has put you here, 
and it’s your duty to be where you’re 
told to be. If we sent you to the front, 
we'd have to take som> other company 
away from the front to fill your place. 
Besides”—here there came into his eyes 
the familiar twinkle that three years 
of war had not been able to dim—“it’s 
a whole lot safer here.” 

From that moment we accepted our 
fate and abided by it. 

There came a time, however, 
when it looked as if fate might 
relent to some degree. If we 
could not go to the front, there 
was still the possibility that 
the front might come to us. 
Most Americans today realize 
that Washington throughout 
the war was never far from 
the scene of hostilities, and 
that there were occasions when 


‘i 
S| a Confederate success would 


have made the situation of the 
capital desperate. Few Ameri- 
cans, I think, realize that the 
defenses of the city were actu- 
ally attacked—that a visitor 
casually walking through the 
grounds of the Capitol might 
have heard the crackle of 
Southern muskets without 
straining his ears. And fewer 
still know that President Lin- 
coln himself was on one occa- 
sion under the fire of those 
same muskets. 

It was in the summer of 1864 
that Washington prepared for 
a raid by the forces of that 
dashing leader, General Jubal 
Early. There were few troops 
in the city, all those available 
having been dispatched to the 
aid of Grant before Petersburg. 
Early’s attack came in July, 
and was directed against Fort 
Stevens, then an important 
point in the fortifications of 
the capital. 

Lincoln himself had _pre- 
viously inspected the fortifi- 
cations and had_ taken all 
possible measures for an ade- 
quate defense. When the blow 
against Fort Stevens actually 
fell, he rushed to the spot, an- 
nouncing, I was informed, that he had 
been sending men into action ever since 
1861 and now wanted to see a little 
of it himself. I can say that the 
President did see action—real infan- 
try action—on the fields that sloped 
away from the parapet on which he 
stood for some time, exposed to the 
Confederate bullets that kicked up lit- 
tle spurts of dust around him. They 
were not spent bullets either, for a 
medical officer who was standing within 
a few feet of Mr. Lincoln was struck 
by one of them and seriously wounded. 

The bullets came not alone from the 
Confederate skirmish line in the open 
field below, but from Confederate 
sharpshooters posted securely in the 
Blair mansion within full sight of the 
fort, and these sharpshooters were not 
driven out until the guns of the fort 
got into action and sent shells crash- 
ing through the house. General Hora- 
tio Wright, commanding the Sixth 
Corps, was in command of the Union 
(Continued on page 20) 
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Education: The National Gamble 


It’s Where the Child Happens to Live in America That 
Really Determines How Well He Shall Be Taught 


T has been generally assumed that 

the American experiment in a repre- 

sentative form of government is 
destined to achieve ultimate success 
only insofar as we succeed in securing 
general enlightenment of the citizenship 
by our universal public school system. 
It is true that we have come closer to 
offering our citizens free education than 
any other nation, and yet, in spite of 
our boasted system, we are compelled to 
admit we are a long way from offering 
uniform opportunities to all. Edmund 
Burke, the great orator and statesman, 
predicted, “If the American Republic 
fail, it will fail because of the impos- 
sibility of educating its rulers.) Think- 
ing of our democracy, Burke of course 
meant citizens by “rulers.” 

Whether we consider the sums ex- 
pended upon public education, the train- 
ing of teachers, buildings and equip- 
ment, the length of the school term or 
other vital factors which enter into an 
efficient school, we see immediately that 
opportunities for education are most 
diverse, in the United States. 

A head of a state school system or 
those working within a given common- 
wealth may think of the State only in 
considering equality of opportunity but 
a Federal commissioner of education is 
compelled to look to the great di- 
vergence existing in educational op- 
portunity throughout the States of the 
Union. If conditions seem erratic 
within a commonwealth the situation as 
between the various commonwealths is 
even much less assuring. Something of 
the utter inequality existing in the dif- 
ferent States may be inferred from the 
following data for 1917-18: 

The average number of days attended 
by each child varied from 52 days in 
the lowest State to 131 days in the 
highest; the average length of the 
school term varied from 113 days to 
187 days; the average expenditure per 
child attending school ran from $7.89 
in the lowest State to $76.30 in the 


highest, that is, one State spent $10 ° § 
per capita where another spent $1; the ; 
average salary of teachers varied from ! 


256 in the lowest State to $1,012 in 
the highest State, that is, one State 
spent $4 for teachers’ salaries where 
another State spent $1; the average 


expenditure upon buildings per child ! 


Ce aloe 


By John J. Tigert 


United States Commissioner of Education 


attending varied from 5 cents to $17.62, 
that is, in a given year one State sperit 
352 times as much per capita upon build- 
ings as another State spent. 

Turning to the training of teachers, 
figures for 1921 collected by the Bureau 
of Education ‘show the following in- 
equalities, for example, in the prepara- 
tion of high school teachers: 

The percentage of high school 
teachers who are college graduates 
varied from 44.4 to 90.2 percent; the 
percentage of graduates of two-year 
normal courses varied from 3.9 to 43.3 
percent; and the percentage of high 
school teachers not graduates either of 
colleges or normal schools varies from 
3 to 30.6 percent. Again, if we con- 
sider experience as a part of the prep- 
aration for efficient teaching, the per- 
centage of high school teachers who are 
beginners varies from 6.3 to 25.2 per- 
cent and the percentage of those having 
more than five years’ experience runs 
from 30.8 to 68.3 percent. 

Figures of this kind can be offered 
on ad libitum. There are many angles 
from which one may contemplate the 
inequalities of educational opportunity. 
Some of the grossest inequalities may 
be omitted here because of limitation 
of space, such as the evident disparity 
of opportunity for different races as 
instanced by the fact that in one State, 
52 percent of whose population is black, 
there are over 600 consolidated schools 
for whites and no consolidated colored 
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schools, notwithstanding the fact that 
a much larger percentage of the colored 
population is rural. Some even regard 
it as an inequality in educational op- 
portunity that the per capita expendi- 
ture in the United States for element- 
ary schools is only $31.65, as against 
a per capita expenditure of $84.49 for 
secondary education and a per capita 
expenditure of $365 for higher educa- 
tion. It is obvious that secondary edu- 
cation must be more expensive than 
elementary education and higher edu- 
cation relatively much more expensive, 
but just what the rates of expenditure 
must be to maintain equality of oppor- 
tunity would be difficult to determine. 

When we use the term educational 
equality, or educational inequality 
rather, we think most frequently of the 
appalling divergence in the advantages 
of rural as compared to urban schools. 

More than two-thirds of the schools 
in this country are one-room schools 
and they are all rural schools. This 
means that the country child usually 
has one teacher for eight grades but the 
city child has a teacher for each grade. 
One would think that a teacher handling 
eight grades would be entitled to bet- 
ter remuneration than one handling 
one grade only but the average rural 
teacher’s salary is not much more than 
half the average urban teachers’ sal- 
ary. The average rural teacher gets 
$479 as against an average of $854 for 
the city teacher. Perhaps one of the 
chief reasons for this is the lack of 
training among rural teachers. Most 
city teachers have college or normal 
school training or both, but more than 
half the rural teachers have not com- 
pleted the high school course. 

Yet this is not half the story. The 
average rural school in the United 
States runs only 142 days in the year 
while the average city school runs 182 
days. The average expenditure per 
child is $23.91 for the rural school as 
against an average expenditure r 
child of $40.59 for the city school, that 
is, approximately $2 for $1 in favor of 
the city child. Perhaps the greatest 
inequality exists in the matter of super- 
vision. The city school system has its 
superintendent, each school has a prin- 
cipal and usually there are other super- 
(Continued on page 17) 
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Boxing Breaks 
Into Society 


The Ring Widens as Fighters of a New Order 
Hold the Gains an Ancient Sport 
Made During the War 


By Philadelphia Jack O’Brien 


N the Winter of 1905 I arrived in 
New York City from San Fran- 
cisco, where a few weeks previous 

I had stopped Bob Fitzsimmons in thir- 
teen rounds. As Jeffries after defeat- 
ing Fitz for a second time three years 
before had retired, the promoters had 
billed our fight as for the championship 
of the world and I believed that I held 
the title, or at least, the light heavy- 
weight honor. 

With the winner’s end of the purse 
in the bank, I decided to stop at the best 
hotel in New York City, in those days, 
the Waldorf-Astoria. Wearing a high 
silk hat and day dress clothes, I drove 
over from the Grand Central Terminal 
where I had left my ten trunks. 

Gazing out on the crowded city 
streets from the cab, I felt elated and 
self-satisfied, for now after years of 
struggle and effort I had piled up a 
good bank account—boxers today 
wouldn’t consider it much but then it 
seemed a fortune—and, as I have said, 
I thought I possessed at least one of 
the three titles which Fitzsimmons 
claimed, the middleweight, light heavy- 
weight and heavyweight. 

At the hotel entrance, the flunkies 
hastened forward to hold open the cab 
door, one grabbed my traveling bag and 
another stood ready to help me alight. 
With head high, I marched through the 
swinging doors of the hotel and up to 
the room clerk’s desk. 

Not having wired for reservations, I 
asked the smiling youth behind the 
counter if he had any vacant rooms. 

“Yes, sir,” he answered. “We will 
be glad to fix you up.” 

He told me what he had and I picked 
one of the most expensive suites in the 
hotel and signed my real name, J. F. A. 
Hagen, Philadelphia. The clerk ordered 
the bell boy to show me to my rooms. 

In the suite, I had just opened. my 
bag when a loud knock sounded at the 
door and I called: “Come in.” 

The manager of the hotel stood in 
the doorway. 

“T understand,” he said, “that you 
are Philadelphia Jack O’Brien, the pu- 
gilist.” 

His voice indicated that he thought 
I had played a mean trick on him. I 
told him that he understood correctly. 

“Well, then, you will have to get out. 
I have no room for you. The clerk who 
rented the room did not know who you 
were.” 

I didn’t argue. I just clicked my bag 
shut and walked out. I went to another 
first-class hotel but when I arrived 
there the news had evidently traveled 
ahead of me for the clerk had no rooms. 

At the time I felt badly. I thought 
the discrimination unjust. Here I was 
a trained athlete, taking care of my- 








self since boyhood until I 
had reached my maximum 
physical development. I had 
no bad habits, I took pride in 
my strength and boxing skill, 
I had _ traveled through 
Europe, I had for several 
years studied law and I knew 
that I spoke English with 
no more grammatical errors 
than the average business 
man. 

Far be it from me to judge 
other men’s ‘morals, but I 
thought that mine would 
stand up with those of some 
guests in the hotel, who had 
flat feet and chests, yet be- 
because they gained their 
money in some calling ap- 
proyed by society, they had 
the privileges which had been denied me. 

Further, I had been publicly insulted 
and other boxers suffered similar hu- 
miliation. But I felt that the day 
would come when the tide would turn 
and boxing would be considered a pro- 
fession approved by society. The tide 
has turned sooner than I expected and 
I may yet live to see a college graduate 
the champion boxer of the world. The 
dream of fiction will become a reality. 

How the world’s outlook on boxing 
has changed since that day in 1905 
I was ordered to leave the Waldorf! 
Since then I have seen the United 
States Government train tens of thou- 
sands of young men in boxing. I have 
seen the sport become the fad and 
pastime of society. Miss Anne Morgan, 
sister of J. P. Morgan, promoted a 
championship fight between Leonard 
and Mitchell for the benefit of devas- 
tated France, and at my gym I teach 
— from the social register how to 
OX. 

I have been invited by the manage- 
ment of the wealthiest and most ex- 
clusive hotels in New York to box in 
the grand ballrooms of their hotels or 
to give talks on boxing, at which men 
and women appear in evening dress. I 
have seen one hundred colleges of the 
United States and hundreds of Amer- 
ican Legion posts throughout the 
United States give boxing shows. 

I have watched the growth of the 
sport in France and the rise of its won- 
derful champion, Georges Carpentier. 
See what this athlete had done for his 
country. When he came to America 
the most exclusive hotels welcomed him 
as a guest. He has inspired thousands 
of French youths to strive for physical 
perfection. He has revived an interest 
in sports. Taught by Americans, who 
opened schools in Paris such as that of 
Willie Lewis, Carpentier has placed 
France on the athletic map and has 














Photo International. 
Georges Carpentier, knight of the new arena chivalry, 
helped make boxing at home in the ball-room. 


sent the youth of the land from the 
café and hotel lobby to the gymnasium 
and running track. 

Carpentier has been the cause of the 
creation of a new order of knighthood 
of which he has been made the first 
grand officer—the Order of Physical 
Education—and Deschamps, his man- 
ager, has been made the first knight! 
This for the little pit boy from the 
mines of Lens, who built up his body 
into a magnificent specimen of man- 
hood. Remember that the American 
youths of my time who did this same 
thing were likely to be ousted from 
hotels or made to feel that they were 
criminals and enemies of society. 

Perhaps the blame lay with the box- 
ers themselves. In the old days, fight- 
ers and followers of the game undoubt- 
edly brought down odium upon their 
own heads. Boxing rose to no greater 
heights than the way those engaged in 
it considered the sport. In looking over 
an old sporting annual of some forty 
years ago, I was shocked to see that the 
results of glove fights, cock fights and 
dog fights were all listed under cap- 
tion—Ring and Pit. 

Don’t. misjudge me in believing that 
the game today is as white and spot- 
less as the deck of a millionaire’s yacht, 
for it is not and it still needs a grand 
mopping-up. Many men in the game 
today should be driven back to driving 
trucks for at truck driving a man earns 
clean money for honest labor. Crooks 
still abound in boxing but their num- 
bers are ever decreasing, due to the ef- 
forts of the nineteen state boxing com- 
missions, American Legion posts, Army 
and Navy authorities, the colleges, the 
decent men in boxing and the desire of 
the general public for cleaner sport. 

During the two hundred years of 
modern boxing the crooks in the sport 
came near landing a knockout on the 

(Continued on page 16) 
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“What Outfit, Buddy?” 





WO sizable platoons of department 

commanders and department adju- 
tants returned home from the Indianap- 
olis conference two weeks ago full of 
ideas for the service and compensation 
census which the National Commander 
outlined to them. The details of con- 
ducting the census were left in the 
department’s hands. Sooner or later 
posts will be given the word to start 
and then, with his pockets full of blank 
forms and his head crowded with in- 
formation, the unofficial Legion census 
taker will fare forth on his mission. 

What the results of that mission will 
be cannot be estimated with mathemati- 
cal exactness, but the general effect 
can be guessed. How many men have 
never received their $60 Federal bonus? 
How many men are entitled to com- 
pensation and hospitalization and don’t 
know about it? How many men bought 
Liberty bonds on the allotment plan 
and never received the bonds? 

We have taken censuses twice in our 
young life and found them a pleasant 
combination of fun and hard work— 
like most jobs. The Legion census 
taker will find it about like that. But 
he will know that he is doing more than 
gather a mass of useful statistics—he 
will be doing good to a buddy. And 
in doing it he will prove to that buddy 
that the Legion is not a selfish organi- 
zation; that it is mindful of its obliga- 
tion “to consecrate and sanctify our 
comradeship by our devotion to mutuzl 
helpfulness.” 








Collecting History 





im Legion’s National Historian sees 
in the service census a chance for the 
local post to accumulate a wealth of 
material for a history of its town’s part 
in the war. He believes that such a 
history is well worth undertaking, to 
publish in book or pamphlet form or 
perhaps to run serially in the local 
newspaper, which would probably be 
very glad to get it. Such a history 
would fall naturally into seven or eight 
chapters about as follows: 

1. Sketch of military organization; 
existing in the town before America en- 
tered the war; preparedness activities 
between 1914 and 1917. 

2. Pre-war activities on behalf of the 
Allies; men from town enlisting with 
Allied forces prior to America’s entry, 
with brief accounts of their experiences. 

3. Men from the town who entered 
the American forces; recruiting and 
organization of local military units; 
the local draft board and its work; 
statistics. 

4. History of the part played in the 
war by the men from the town, by units 
if most of the men were in local organi- 
zations, with some account of men in 
non-local outfits. Letters, diaries and 
accounts from local newspapers will be 
valuable here. This chapter should in- 


clude lists of men decorated, cited or 
otherwise honored, with copies of such 
citations as make vivid reading. 

5. Civilian war activities of the town; 
Liberty Loan drives, community war 
chest, etc.; how the town observed the 
original Armistice Day. 

6. The return of the town’s soldiers 
and sailors and the welcome accorded 
them; list of the dead and brief accounts 
of how, when and where they died. 

7. Organization of the local Legion 
post and its activities, with special ref- 





Legion Calendar 


Dues 





Don’t keep the Legion waiting— 
there’s a big year ahead. 


Adjusted Compensation 





Present the Legion’s side of the 
argument to your local chamber of 
commerce. 


Service Census 





Be ready to start when your de- 
partment headquarters gives the word. 


Unemployment 





This activity alone would be enough 
to justify the Legion’s existence. Keep 
those jobs coming. 


Community Co-operation 





Do the people in your home town say 
“the Legion post” or “our Legion 
post”? What is your post doing for 
the town? Tell the Weekly. 


Auxiliary 


Over 4,000 units now—one to every 
three posts. Make it one unit to every 
post. 


Clubhouses 


If your post has a home of its own, 
tell the Weekly how you did it. Other 
posts are waiting to be shown. 











erence to return of the dead, activities 
for disabled comrades and efforts for 
community betterment. 

8. Roster of local men and women 
who served, 








. Via Wireless 





OMMANDER MacNIDER was in- 

itiated into the mysteries of the 
wireless telephone the other night 
(thought we were going to say 40/8, 
didn’t you?) and reports that he got 
away with it. He spoke about the dis- 
abled service man. And Harold EF. 
McCullough, chairman of the Legion 


hospitalization committee of Hudson 
County, New Jersey, gave a 25-minute 
speech one evening recently through 
the transmission set owned by the 
Jersey Review of Jersey City. "H your 
post owns a receiving set you may have 
heard both of them. Hilltop Memorial 
Post of Pittsburgh maintains a receiv- 
ing set that operates every night. They 
entertained on New Year’s Day with a 
detailed report of the University of 
California-Washington and Jefferson 
football game, reproducing it play by 
play on a miniature gridiron. 








School and Recess 





F you haven’t read it already, turn 
to page 7 and digest Dr. Tygert’s 

interesting article on the state of edu- 
cation in this country. Remember that 
the Legion has a live interest in the 
schools and that Education Week has 
already established itself as an annual 
feature of Legion activity. 

And, while we are peddling the rest 
of the magazine, read also Philadelphia 
Jack O’Brien’s boxing article. The Le- 
gion has done much to make boxing 
respectable and decent without taking 
any of the TNT out of the old hay- 
maker. When the National Commander 
gets that National Athletic Commission 
working, the Legion will start to do big 
things with sports on a national scale. 

It’s a fine idea, that of holding Le- 
gion finals in all kinds of sports at the 
New Orleans convention. We hope 
rummy and hearts will be included, as 
those are the only forms of athletics 
in which we excel. We see ‘that Presi- 
dent Harding plays hearts, which makes 
at least two adjusted compensation 
boosters who know the game. 








He’s Legionnaire Number One 





UTOMOBILE poker fans have prob- 
+4 ably long ere this started to com- 
pare the serial numbers in the upper 
right-hand corners of their Legion mem- 
bership cards. We evolved the bright 
idea of picking some numbers cut of a 
hat and giving a package of pipe 
cleaners to the Legionnaires holding the 
corresponding numbers, but it seems 
that if we had done this we should have 
been grabbed by the seat of our vest 
and stuck in Mr. Debs’s old room at 
Atlanta for violating half a dozen post- 
office regulations. 

We thought that perhaps Commander 
MacNider had been allotted card No. 1, 
just as most governors hold automobile 
license No. 1, but it appears that Na- 
tional Headquarters sent out all the 
cards regardless of everything except 
the departmental alphabet. The holder 
of Membership Card No. 1, therefore, is 
Reuel H. Cowden of Alford John Brad- 
ford Post, Juneau, Alaska. We are 
sorry that all we can do for Mr. Cowden 
is to put his name in the paper. 

The Circulation Manager, from whom 
we got this information, says he expects 
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to have 400,000 subscription cards to 
the Weekly in hand by the time this 
number of the magazine appears. He 
says you birds (top kick language) must 
remember that if your card isn’t in his 
hands by March 1, it will be fini 
Weekly for you. That is the day when 
the guillotine drops on the dues delin- 
quent so far as Weekly subscrip- 


tributions as those about what posts 
have done for their towns is not to give 
a boost to This-or-That Post, but to 
pass on to Every Other Post an idea 
worth putting into effect. Our concern 
is not for the one post that happens to 
have the idea and sets it in motion, but 
for the 10,753 other posts that haven’t 


gola and you will have some idea why 
we like to dwell on the subject. 

In some ways the Legion post at 
Loanda should lead an ideal existence. 
It has no membership problem; it 
doesn’t have to worry about the Amer- 
icanization of Angolans (being more 
concerned with preventing the Angoli- 

zation of Americans); Mr. Debs 





tions are concerned. 

He does not expect many heads 
to fall, though; instead he is look- 
ing for a membership boom that 
will stack the deck with several 
thousand more cards. He has some 
good evidence. Many posts report 
increased membership rosters al- 
ready, with prospects that many 
more will be leading their 1921 fig- 
ures within a few weeks. 

Coming back to the cards (the 
Circulation Manager never gets 
very far from those cards), he 
says you want to remember that 
there’s a reason for everything on 
them. “Don’t,” he says, “leave any 
blank spaces. Say whether you are 
a new or a renewal member—cross 
out which you are not. See that 
your name is printed plainly and 
that you really live at the place 
given on the address line.” 

Remember, after March 1, no 
cardee, no Weekly. 

We can hand along an even bet- 





BIG AMERICAN LEGION 


NEW MEMBER RALLY 


Greenwood, Arkansas 
AT COURT HOUSE 


Friday, January 13, 1922 


made no effort to interfere with the 
Angola selective service law if there 
was one, and the Veterans Bureau 
isn’t building any hospitals there. 
But the Legionnaires of Angola get 
something out of belonging to the 
Legion, something that Legion- 
naires in New Hampshire and 
Louisiana and Nevada t too. 
Says Post Commander Robert H. 
Wamsley: 


Although there are not enough of 
us here as yet to make much of a 





Auspices 

VICTOR ELLIG POST AMERICAN LF 

Victor Ellig Post Americ 
Smith will leave Fort ~ 


250 Strong journeyir It takes a 

All ex-service tougher jinx 
ing in on than Friday the 
Come te? thirteenth to cripple a 


adie Legion Membership drive. 


fuss, we get a great deal of satisfac- 
tion from the thought that we belong 
to the Legion. We do not feel so 
out of touch with things. Especially 
for the men in the bush, who often go 
for weeks without seeing another white 
man, is the Legion Weekly helpful. 
It is the only periodical which one 
can be certain is all American. 


_ We are not printing this because 
it is a boost for the Weekly. We do 
not know how civilized Angola is, 








ter sentiment. We have a letter 
from Samuel T. Sasseen of Mayfield, 
Kentucky, which concludes with this 
statement: 

“T have acted as a man and paid my 
dues to Post No. 26 of this city.” 

We are willing to pay the dues of 
anyone who can improve on that. 








In Your Own Home Town 





EXT week we shall publish selected 
iN replies to our recent request for 
letters telling how Legion posts are do- 
ing good things for their communities. 
We expect these to be read as eagerly 
as this department is, if not eagerlyer, 
because we had to use a lot of judgment 
picking them out in vur capacity of 
Community Co-operation Editor. We 
are a regular pink-tights acrobat when 
it comes to filling editorial chairs. 


the idea but would be glad to hear 
about it. You tell ’em. 








The Latest from Angola 





OHN WALKER POST is located in 

Loanda, Angola. We had to look up 
Angola too. It is in South Central 
Africa, just north of that other U. S. 
A., the Union of South Africa, and 
Loanda itself fronts on the Atlantic 
Ocean, exactly like Marblehead, Massa- 
chusetts. Angola is the part of the 
mainland nearest St. Helena, the last 
home of the man from whom the Kaiser 
got his idea. When you are in Angola 
you are still west of Suez, so that pre- 
sumably some of the Ten Command- 
ments survive there, though we doubt 
whether the Angolans have an Eight- 
eenth Amendment. Add to this the 
fact that it is now midsummer in An- 





When we are not sit- 


ting in the chair of 
the Community Co- 

Hyde Park | 
Post 


operation Editor we 
wave one hand and 

become Photograph 

Editor or Clubhouse 
Editor or Legion 
Librarian. All of 
which reminds us of 
the lady who went Calendar 
into a newspaper of- 

fice and asked where for 
she could find the 
arty who wrote January 
Hints to Mothers. 92 
“Over by the win- 1922 





post (ARD 





_ but we imagine the supply of 
printed matter (in English) is rather 
low, and we remember how the members 
of some Antarctic expedition—Shackle- 
ton’s, we think—got so hungry for read- 
ing that they used to save the labels on 
their canned goods and absorb them as 
interestedly as though they were the 
latest copy of La Vie Parisienne. 








Putting the Show Over 





‘T’HE word entertainment is one of 

the most all-inclusive combinations 
of letters in the dictionary. It means 
one man listening to a phonograph in 
a hall bedroom, and it means thirty 
thousand people listening to an opera 
star at an outdoor concert. It means 
one man looking through a souvenir 
post-card album, and it means a million 
men and women laughing at Harold 
Lloyd in hundreds of movie theaters. 
It means, from the Legion’s point of 
view, one member bringing a violin to 
play before the half dozen members 
who come to meeting on a blizzardy 
night, and it means 
a whole cityful of 





Hyde Park Post Calendar for Jan.’22 


people greeting each 
other with “going to 
the Legion show?” 





Monday, Jan. 2nd 
Tuesday, Jan. 17th 


Tuesday, Jan. 24th 





Our Membership Drive 








dow,” said the office 





boy. “The guy. with 

the flannel shirt and the corncob pipe.” 
Anyway, whatever chair we sit on, 

we are hungry for mail in all of them, 

and we want more letters about com- 

munity co-operation and _ clubhouses 


and more photographs of these and 
every other commendable post activity. 
The big idea in publishing such con- 





Is now in progress. every 

Sieg to oh bt din ace Our 
Club Rooms are open every day from 2 30 
untd 10p m.. with the Secretary in » 
and new members may join at any time. 


If you baven't peid your dues, please do so Keep 
ae ee are: ES 





MATINEE DANCE — Chicago Beach Hotel. 


TRAVELOGUE — *‘Japan” by Dr.R.A.White, 
well known traveler and 
fully illustrated. Your family welcome. 
Chicago Beach Hotel — 8:15 p. m. 

BUSINESS MEETING — 8:00 p.m. sharp. 
members should attend. 


Saturday, Jan. 28th smMoKER, VAUDEVILLE, SUPPER — An un- 
usually excellent program. 
Chicago Beach Hotel, 8:00 p. m. 

Positively no guest tickets given out except 
to out-of-town legionnaires. 


FRANK B. FLANNERY, 
Com: 


It was this latter 
sort of entertain- 
ment which Portland 
(Oregon) Post put 
on recently when it 
produced “A Night 
in Paris.” They held 
it in the local audi- 
torium, and judging 
by all the things 
they staged, the au- 
ditorium must cover 
three or four city 
blocks. Vaudeville 


lecturer. Beauti- 


All 
Chicago Beach Hotel. 


Don't miss it! 








This Chicago Post backs up an interest- 

ing program with a post card notice 

listing activities that appeal to every 
type of member. 


show, dancing, cabaret, trench and bat- 

tle scenes, and complete French village 

streets (with real pigs and chickens) 
(Continued on page 19) 
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t It C B y Wallgren 


Hey | wrens 





Doesn’t It Get Your Goat! 






















Ms J : ’ a} 1 9 IN HECKS Tx’ 
. ° i 

—WHEN You FIND ’ eel . 3 / = “ 
A LARGE HOLE IN 45 fy : + Onl 


YOUR LAST CLEAN 4 
FAIR OF SOX 












\| <© Teeesu - 
Hs <oT TD 
REVEeRSe 
AND START 
Al OVER 
AGAIN 


— WHEN You ARE ALMosT 
DRESSED AND FIND THAT 
g « SOMEBODY” HAS KICKED YourR 
SHOES SO FAR UNDER THE BaD 
“THAT YOU HAVE TO CRAWL UNDER 








~\WHEN YOu PUT YOUR. LINDERWEAR oN 
INSIDE QUT (HURRYING T GET DeEssen) 
ON A FROSTY MORNING - Brr-R-Rlt 


~AND I Just HAD 
“THESE PANTS 
CLEANED AND 


~WHEN YOUR FACE IS ALL WET 
AND YOUVE Gor SOAP IN Your. 
EYE AND YOU DISCOVER. “THAT 
“THe “TOWEL (S NOT THERE. 





















CARDENATION ON 
“THE Gly WHO INVENTED 
“ESE “TeHT PANTS I 

NOW I GOTTA ‘TAKE 
(ME SHOES OFF AGIN 







/i + ’ 
| {. COULDNT” 
HAPPEN ANY 

















. ~WHEN ‘Your SHOE LACE 
= WHEN You FoResT AND PUT r0uR — WHEN You ARE PUTTING BREAKS, JusT WHEN Youre 
SHOES ON Fist , AND FIND THAT ON A NEW SHIRT AND IN A “TERRIBLE Rush. 
YOUR, TROUSERS WONT GO DISVER THAT YOU 
ON OVER “THEM. HAVENT HALF REMOVED 





WHERES My OVER - 
Coat! ? WHAT in 
“THE HECK DOES 
EVERYBODY HAVE 
TO HANG THEIR 
“THINGS ON MY 





ALL THE PINS IN IT 











-~NOT A COLLAR Fir YD 
WEAR AND I'VE Gor AN 
IMPORTANT ENGA6BMBAT 











“THAT YOUR ONLY CLEAN SHIRT 
RIPPED - IN HAS BREN CAREFULLY STRIPPED 
= OF EVERY BUTTON IN THE WASH 














— WHEN You RIP Your LAST CLEAN th 


COLLAR AND REALIZ® (to LATE) THAT 


YouVe FORGOTTEN b SEND ANY 7D = = 
-AND “TO “THINK “THAT WE USED KCC Atur 











THE LAUNDRY —— AND Pour RESBeVES AGE — WHEN “TIME IS VALUABLE AnD YOuR 
oe ae Seay Sey e Soeeeeey Wawe TE ARQGOLUTELY REFUSES TH SLIP WINDING WRAP LEGGINGS IN THE Arey !!? 
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EDITORIAL 


Thanks to the Chamber 


he referendum on the questions involved in the Legion’s 
adjusted compensation bill which is being conducted by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States is working 
out in a fashion which is pleasing to the Legion. It is giving 
thousands of Legion posts an opportunity to acquaint the 
members of the commercial bodies in their home towns and 
cities, and the public in general, with the real meaning of the 
Legion’s bill. Particularly is it clearing up the false impression 
that the Legion is sponsoring a cash grab. No chamber of 
commerce member can harbor that delusion longer. ‘ He 
must know now that the Legion bill gives to each veteran a 
choice of one option of five offered, and that each option will 
benefit a group of veterans who might not be benefited by any 
of the other options. The idea is that every man can choose 
the plan that will help him most as an individual, whether it 
be paid-up insurance, aid in buying a farm or home, settlement 
on reclaimed land, a course in vocational training or cash. 

It is gratifying that local chambers of commerce are doing 
more than vote yes on the questions submitted in the referen- 
dum. In many cases they are adopting resolutions expressing 
unqualified approval of the Legion’s bill as a whole and promis- 
ing their active support to the Legion measure. The Chamber 
of Commerce of Des Moines, Iowa, is one of the latest to take 
this step. The council of members of this chamber recently 
had as luncheon guests the officials of Argonne Post of the 
Legion and after hearing the Legion’s presentation of the case 
for compensation adopted a resolution of which this is a 
paragraph: 

Resolved, That-the board of directors of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Des Moines, Iowa, endorse the adjusted.compensatian -bill now 
before Congress and that it immediately bring to the attention of our 
representatives in Congress through a communication from our Presi- 
dent our confident expectation of their whole-hearted support of the 
measure. 

Furthermore, the Jowa Legionnaire reports, “Iowa’s com- 
mercial bodies are now solidly behind the measure.” Similar 
encouraging reports might be presented from other states, 
because even without the stimulus of the national chamber’s 
referendum, commercial bodies in all parts of the country had 


indorsed the Legion’s bill. The Chamber of Commerce of 
Cleveland, O., was one of the earliest to do this, taking its 
action after a fair study of the Legion’s bill. All this only 
emphasizes that wherever the Legion has been given the 
opportunity to present its case, it has carried conviction. 

There: is no escaping the conclusion, however, that the 
national chamber’s referendum was inspired by unfriendliness 
to the Legion’s bill. If this had not been the case, the referen- 
dum would have been confined to the single point at issue— 
the adjusted compensation bill as new pending in Congress. 
Instead, the national chamber saw fit. to ask “yes” and “no” 
votes on four questions relating to provisions of that bill and, 
it should be noted, combined in a single query the questions 
relating to the cash and the insurance options of the Legion’s 
bill. As we have pointed out before, it is fair to judge the 
Legion’s bill only as a whole, bearing in mind the relation of 
the five options offered, one to another. But the Legion 
believes that the effort to prejudice the whole bill by rolling 
up a “no” vote on one feature of it will not succeed. Most 
certainly it will not succeed if all posts take pains to explain 
carefully to their local commercial bodies the real meaning of 
the bill, as the post in Des Moines has done. 

Posts ought to remember that among commercial bodies 
generally favorable sentiment toward the Legion’s bill has been 
growing constantly. National Adjutant Bolles, in a letter t> 
Post Adjutants, has expressed the attitude of the Legion thus: 


I am not among those who believe that business men are unalterably 
opposed to compensation. Most of them have been opposed because 
they do not understand it, because they have heard only the prejudiced 
versions put out by the highly-paid publicity men and lobbyists who 
have been engaged by certain interests who wish to defeat compensa- 
tion—and who are actuated by anything but patriotic motives. Busi- 
ness men are reasonable men. Some of the biggest bankers and 
industrial leaders in the country have been won to our cause within 
the past sixty days simply because they have been brought to under- 
stand our bill. Few knew the bill meant anything but a “‘cash bonus.” 


The American Legion has fought its campaign for adjusted 
compensation cleanly and openly and the early passage of the 
bill is now conceded even by its opponents. But the Legion 
must not retire from the trenches while the general staffs of 
certain powerful groups still try to launch surprise attacks or 
to carry on a new general offensive. Therefore, every post 
should tnsure that the chamber of commerce in its community 
understands the questions upon which it is asked to vote in 
the national referendum. That referendum ends February 21. 
If your Chamber is preparing to vote on the referendum, it is 
your post’s duty to act now if it has not already done so. 


What One Man Told the Chamber of Commerce 





‘*¢T HAVE no copy of the pam- 


“Entirely regardless of wheth- 





phlet mentioned under 
Paragraph 3. as ‘Soldiers’ 


er the soldiers have asked this, I 
have always taken the ground 


that as a nation should not wait 


Bonus.’ But I have felt since get: H. EDMONDS is the founder and that we owed it to them, and 


the close of the war that duty to 
the soldiers demanded that the 
country should in some way, 


partially ‘at least, provide an uystrial publications in the United States. The 


additional -remuneration for 
them. The opposition based on 
the increased taxation necessi- - 


tated thereby is, in my opinion, tary of the Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 


without any substantial founda- 
tion, for as we owe a duty to 


editor of the Manufacturers Record, pub- 
lished in Baltimore, Md., one of the foremost in- ys. I have no sympathy with 


for them to ask this favor of 


the banking interests which 
have undertaken to discredit the 


accompanying quotation is from a letter by Mr.  ogort to pay an extra sum or 
Edmonds, replying to an inquiry from the Secre- bonus to the soldiers who served 


in the World War. 
“The interests which are now 
protesting against that were 





these men we should fulfill that 


very eager to have these soldiers 





duty even if it cost us something 
to do so. These men were forced 


save their property and their 
lives and their country from 


out of their business by conscription 
while the rest of the country kept at 
work, and the people at large permitted 
the Government to pay the most: ex- 
travagant wages ever known to laborers 
in shipyards, in camp building and for 
other work. Ma oe 

“Men who gave their time and risked 
their lives for. several years ,;in.. the 
interest .of the salvation. of the rest. of 





the country justly earned. some finan- destruction. A very modicum of right- 


cial recognition beyond what they re- 
ceived, and. in my opinion honesty de- 
mands that the Government should give 
them that recognition regardless of the 
fact that it may add to the burden of 
taxation. But if we wisely direct our 
fiscal policy we could. assume this bur- 
den. without any. serious difficulty facing 
the , country. therefrom. 


~ : A ett 


eousness recognizing the responsibility 
that we owe to these men, demands 
that this country without waiting 
for The American Legion or other or- 
ganizations to plead for the soldiers, 
should cause us to initiate the move- 
ment and insist that the soldiers should 
be recognized. by some additional re- 
muneration.” 
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‘‘He Should Be Killed on the Spot”’ 


The Precedent of Fismettes Illustrates a Law of the Battlefield, but A. E. F. 
Men Were Not Shot Ruthlessly by Comrades 


IDESPREAD public and pri- 
W vate discussion of battlefield 

ethics has followed the publica- 
tion of testimony produced by Senator 
Watson of Georgia bearing on alleged 
happenings in the A. E. F. It cannot 
be denied that that portion of the pub- 
lie which forms most of its impres- 
sions from headlines has been shocked. 
Nor is it unfair to say that some people 
are inclined to believe 
—even in the face of 
the fact that Senator 
Watson’s charges of 
wholesale illegal execu- 
tions have fallen flat— 
that men wearing the 
American uniform ac- 
tually were shot down 
by other men wearing 
the same_ uniform. 
Even though no definite 
instances of the kind 
have been substanti- 
ated in the senatorial 
hearing, persons who 
recall reading the head- 
line charges which be- 
camé epidemic soon 
after Senator Watson 
first sprang into noto- 
riety on the issue are 
apt to retain impres- 
sions which are mis- 
leading. 

Everyone who was in 
France knows, of 
course, that reports of 
such happenings were 
fairly common among 
front-line troops. Like 
all rumors, they ran 
their course. They grew until they 
burst and were forgotten. It is inter- 
esting to recall now that among the 
soldiers themselves one never heard any 
criticism. It was an accepted phase of 
warfare that under certain conditions 
it might have been necessary for one 
soldier to kill another of the same army. 
The psychology of panic on the battle- 
field is related to the panic of a theater 
fire or a shipwreck, and it always has 
been recognized that under certain con- 
ditions the repression of an individual 
by any means available might be justi- 
fiable. A man who would oD ne vt 
shout “fire” in a theater might become 
the subject for a post-mortem from a 
policeman’s blackjack and no questions 
asked. A panicky soldier demoralizing 
his company with the enemy’s bayonets 
in sight might receive treatment that 
would not listen well in narrative. 

This is the theory of the subject. 
How rare or utterly lacking must have 
been actual instances is apparent when 
one considers that a senatorial investi- 
gation in the full light of publicity has 

roduced no outstanding examples. 
hings do happen in battle of course. 
Things did happen in the late war 
which are not pleasant to recall. A 
battlefield is not a pleasant place. That 
is one reason, perhaps, many combat 
soldiers do not care to discuss their war 






From “The 28th Division in France.” 


By William E. Moore 


experiences with their civilian friends. 
Since, however, the senatorial post- 
mortem has been undertaken, it is 
worth while at this time to bring into 
the light of day and public view some 
of the elements that shape the conduct 
of soldiers who are risking their lives 
for the sake of the people at home. 
An officer of the regular army told 
the Watson committee there is no law 





€ & 


%.-* 2668 


(c) 1919 by Eugene Gilbert. 


The ruins of Fismes near the scene of the betrayal which caused 


140 Americans to surrender 


regulating conduct on the battlefield. 
The statement is not wholly correct, al- 
though what he said is true in principle. 
But from time to time special orders 
are issued to cover special conditions. 
On one occasion, for instance, Major- 
General Bullard, commanding the Third 
Corps of the American Army operating 
around Chateau-Thierry, issued an 
order which prescribed under what con- 
ditions American officers or enlisted 
men should shoot down other men wear- 
= the same uniform. 

here are some two hundred thou- 
sand ex-members of the old divisions 
forming the Third Corps in August, 
1918, who must recall G-3 Order No. 56 
issued while our troops were engaged 
in the desperate fighting around Fismes 
and Fismettes, on the River Vesle. The 
introduction of that order before the 
Senate investigating committee would 
have considerably enlightened the civil- 
ian population of the United States as 
to what conditions men have to face on 
battlefields and would undoubtedly have 
had much influence in shaping public 
opinion on the question as to whether 
soldiers are justified in shooting down 
brothers-in-arms. 

The causes that led to the issuance 
of General Bullard’s Order 56 ran back 
to March 21 when the Germans began 
the great “Kaiser Battle” which they 


hoped would end the war—and which 
would have ended it but for the timely 
arrival of the American Army in 
France. Any soldier who was in France 
in the Spring and early Summer of 
1918 will remember the widespread ru- 
mors that Germans in Allied uniforms 
were causing confusion and disaster at 
the front by mingling with Allied 
troops, and giving orders to retreat at 
critical points in the 
battle line. 

One current story at 
that time, and one that 
was carried in press 
dispatches to England 
and America, was that 
a German clad in the 
uniform of a British 
general and riding in a 
British staff car, had 
caused the debacle in 
General Gough’s Fifth 
Army by riding from 
one command to an- 
other issuing orders. to 
fall back. Other stories 
of similar import came 
from all points along 
both the English and 
French fronts, and 
when our troops got 
into the fighting the 
same reports began to 
circulate among our 
men. In his story, “And 
Then the War Began,” 
which appeared in The 
American Legion 
Weekly of January 
13, Frank Coffman 
told of his first-hand 
experience with German soldiers wear- 
ing American uniforms in that first 
fight in which Americans were killed. 

The first official notice that was taken 
of these reports by the American Army 
appeared in the Summary of Intelli- 
gence issued by G-2 from American 
GHQ on April 11, 1918. That sum- 
mary contained the following quotation 
from the Bulletin of the French III4 
Army of April 6: 


The enemy has adopted the plan, in con- 
nection with all his recent offensives, of 
dressing spies in the uniform of officers of 
the Allied armies who advance with the at- 
tackers and who, in the confusion of the 
attack, seek to mingle among the Allied 
troops and give orders to officers and men 
to withdraw—to the artillery to cease its 
fire and retreat, etc. The spies have also 
handed written orders and messages to 
Allied couriers who have carried them to 
neighboring units, ordering them to retire 
also and giving false information to the 
effect that terrible reverses have been met, 
that the whole line is falling back, etc. 


Our Intelligence Section sent the same 
warning through our field forces in the 
month of Jul by publishing in the 
Summary of Intelligence, No. 108, of 
July 17, the following excerpt from a 

(Continued on page 21) 
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BURSTS AND DUDS 





Payment is made for original material suitable for this department. Unavailable manuscript will be returned only when accompanied by stamped, self-addressed envelope 





“The First Hundred Years—”’ 


“Oh, goody goody!” yelled the convict 
as he was being taken to his cell to begin 
serving the 135-year sentence imposed as 
a total for a score of holdups. 

“You're a joyful guy for a guy that’s in 
for 135 years,” growled the jailer. 

+ “That’s just what makes me happy, bo. 
I was scared stiff the judge was gonna 
make it life!” 


A Reasonable Request 


A justice of the peace, who had 
officiated at a marriage in his office 
a month previously, received the fol- 
lowing note signed jointly by bride 
and groom: 

“Dear Judge: You remember mak- 
ing us two man and wife four weeks 
ago? Well, everything seemed all 
right then. We each seemed just the 
right person for the other. 

“But since then things have 
changed and reflection has convinced 
us that it must have been a case 
of mistaken identity. So if you will 
revoke our license on that ground 
you will greatly oblige 

(Signed) John Howard, 
Millie Howard.” 


Qualifying 

“So this applicant for the book- 
keeper’s job claims he is a college 
man?” asked the bank president ad- 
dressing his clerk. “Has he anything 
to back up that claim? Can he 
qualify ?” 

The clerk stepped to the door and 
returned. 

“The young man says,” he re- 
ported, “that with your kind permis- 
sion he will come in and give the 
college yell.” 


Wild Youth 


“Mither, may I have a bit o’ silver 
ta go ta the motion pictures?” 

“Na, na, Jamie, lad. Ye are get- 
tin’ ta be a regular gadabout and I’m 
not likin’ it. Why, Jamie, ’twas only 
last year ye went ta the motion 
pictures.” 


Took No Chances 


North: “Well, you see it was this way. 
The guide was wearing a fur coat and the 
hunting party mistook him for a bear.” 

West: “And they shot the poor fellow?” 

North: “No, no. He starved to death 
in the woods. You see, the rest of the 
party were carrying the provisions and 
he never could catch up to them.” 


This Looks Serious 
Judge: “What’s this man charged with, 
officer ?” 
Cop: “Careless walkin’, yer honor. He 
bumped into truck and bent both fenders 
and the radiator.” 


No Sinecure 


The following notice was tacked on the 
door of his office by the postmaster of a 
small Southern town: 

“All parties expecting mail are hereby 
notified that they better come around for 
it in advance any day before next Thurs- 
day, that being the day we have appointed 
to go hunting, not having had a holiday 
from the Government since July 4, said 
Government seeming to forget that being 
only human, we need rest and recreation 
occasional. 

“There’s some little mail here for the 
Hawkinses and for Joe Robertson, but we 
guess it don’t amount to much, seeing it’s 


all got one-cent stamps on it. There ain’t 
nothing much in the business nohow. 
“There’s a newspaper from Selma here 
for Steve Tuttle. It says Gus Loftus left 
his wife. Otherwise it ain’t exciting.” 


The Fatal Jump 


East: “Poor Blivens. He tried to beat 
a train to the grade crossing.” 
West: “Too bad. Blivens was always 


jumping at conclusions.” 





“I won’t marry a man who won’t look me 


strai~ht in the eye.” 


“Then wear ’em longer.” 


The All-Seeing 


Small Boy: “Mother, can God see every- 
thing?” 

Mother: “Yes, dear.” 

“Can he look through cloth and iron?” 

“Yes, dear. He can even do that.” 

“My gosh! Think of all the circuses he 
must have seen for nothing!” 


Parley Vous? 


A company clerk from Cahore 

Loved to bellow out, “Hey, shut the door!” 
When a mademoiselle, 
Who thought him quite swell, 

Replied: “Ah, je t’aussi adore!” 


Benevolent Old Gent No. 4,846 


The regulation small and ragged boy was 
shedding the traditional bitter tears in 
the light of the street lamp when the ac- 
cording-to-Hoyle philanthropic old gentle- 
man approached. Side whiskers, black 
stock, silver-headed cane—all the fixin’s. 

“What’s the matter, my little man?” 
asked the p.o.g., just as they always do 
in stories. 

“I was goin’ to the bakery,” began the 
small boy, playing up to the rules, “to 
get me mudder a loaf of bread and I 
dropped me money in the dark and I can’t 
find it, and now I won’t get any supper and 
me mudder ’ll beat me.” 

“Never mind, little boy,” soothed the 
ancient, “here’s a match.” 





One-Sided Argument 


“I hear you and your wife had some 
words last night.” 

“We did, but I never got around to 
using mine.” 


Her Method 


Dean: “Does your wife dress to please 
you?” 
Green: “No, just to annoy other women.” 


Promising 


Casey: “An’ how is your boy, 
Mickey, gettin’ along in school?” 

Flannery: “Foine, foine. Sure, 
the teacher licks him ivery day f’r 
fightin’.” 


Suspicious 


“Ah suttinly is glad to see yo’ out 
of dat horspittle, Sam. What done 
happen to yo’ in dar?” 

“Ah done had mah bones X-rayed.” 

“An’ Ah bets a five-spot dey was 
loaded.” 


Knew His Place 


Bill Planer, the village carpenter, 
had given so generously of his time 
and services in building the little 
memorial church, that it was decided 
to allow him to speak at the dedica- 
tion exercises. Bill hated to do it, 
but he also hated to offend his 
friends, so he made a try. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he stam- 
mered. “I realize I am a good deal 
better fitted for the scaffold than for 
public speaking—” 

Then, amid roars of laughter, he 
sat down. 


The Closed Season 


First Cootie (to comrade in crevice 
of wainscoting): “Aw, c’mon out.” 

Second Cootie (warily): “Nothin’ 
doin’. Mother was washed out of 
house an’ home only last Saturday.” 

First Cootie (scornfully): “Aw, 
ec’mon. It’s awri now. They got the 
bathtub full of coal.” 


Suggestions of a Doughboy 


Being the 
Suggestions of a Doughboy on the Manner 
of Conducting the Next War, Together 
with Certain Reflections on the Conduct of 
the Last One. 


10. That tank commanders attached to 
infantry units during a drive keep the 
infantry commanders informed of their 
postoffice addresses. A great deal of time 
was wasted during the recent war in the 
attempt to get in touch with our tanks 
through the War Department. It might 
not be inappropriate at this point to pre- 
sent for the consideration of the Tank 
Corps the suggestion that cutting holes 
in our own wire is a mere incident in their 
mission, not its sole aim and purpose. 

(To be continued) 


No Modern Jonah 


A United States cruiser was lying off 
southern France and a gob was preparing 
for a dive overboad when he was warned 
by the officer of the deck. 

“I wouldn’t go swimmin here, my man. 
I hear there are a lot of sharks around 
and one might take a leg.” 

“No chance, sir,” remarked the gob cheer- 
fully. “I have ‘America Won the War’ 
tattooed on both legs and no French shark 
would swallow that.” 
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AS A ROASTER 


“Price Slashed to 
oO OQ iain c LifetimeWare 


A complete set of genuine “Lifetime 
Ware” Aluminum, Senet Sereate ~—A > — with the manufacturer’s brand; heavy 
sheet, seamless aluminum—and at a re less than 


vingticn ten teste sed BQ) Days Trial-Easy Payments 
coffee Ise pereolator ‘pieces! Only $1.00 down stage Ga wd we your home for thirty days’ trial. 
See how i* cooks 

uickly, will not crack, chip or peel, polish can’t wear off. 
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\AVOIDING 
MISTAKES 


MEANS SAVING 
MONEY. 


Your name on a 
post-card will do. 


W hen Every- 
body is Urg- 
ing You to 
“Build Now, 


now is the time of times to BUILD RIGHT. 


We _manufacture Cypress lumber—and are 
proud of that fact. BUT—we don’t want 
you to use Cypress except where Cypress, 
‘The Wood Eternal’? is dest for you. 


PROBABLY THE BEST THING FOR YOU TO DO 
is to write us for a copy of Volume 5 of the 


internationally famous Cypress Pocket 
Library. AND PROBABLY YOU WOULD 
BETTER “DO IT NOW.”’ 


You might as well ask for Vol. 5, and at the same 
time ask for Vol. 1, which contains a full list of the 
40 odd volumes in this Library (which has become a 
sort of American Lumber Classic) and which also 
contains the unabridged U. S. Govt. Rept. on “The 
Wood Eternal”—what it is, and why you need it— 
and with some ideas as to why you have to insist on 
it to get it—also why it is so well worth insisting on. 
(That’s the only way to get anything worth while— 
isn’t it?) 





Let our ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT help YOU MORE. Our entire resources are at 
your service with Reliable Counsel. 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers Association 
1325 Poydras Building. New Orleans, La., or 1325 Graham Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 





Insist on TRADE~MARKED Cypress at your local lumber dealer's. If he hasn't it, LET US KNOW. 




















Boxing Breaks Into 
Society 
(Continued from page 8) 


sport. In 1852 the novelist Charles 
Dickens wrote: 

“Round all these fine sturdy oaks 
(sports) with their board chests and 
brawny arms, there are obscene para- 
sites and creepers of chicanery, roguery 
and ruffian blackguardism, dead leaves 
of low gambling and vulgar debauch- 
ery, rotten limbs of intemperance, 
knavery and violence. The potato 
fields of English sports are affected 
with something worse than a _ potato 
blight, an insect more deadly than the 
aphis vastator; by the betting blight, 
the foul scorpion of betting shops, and 
racing sweeps, and public house tossing 
matches.” 

Our recent baseball scandal indicated 
that the same parasites and bugs and 
creepers have fastened on the oaks and 
potato patches of American sports. But 
because of these parasites should base- 
ball be abolished? Certainly not, no 
more than a bank should be closed be- 
cause of a few embezzling cashiers. 
Nor should boxing be abolished because 
of the crookedness of some few para- 
sites and creepers. The boxing oak 
should not be cut down but the life- 
destroying growths should be pruned 
away and uprooted. 

At one time or another during two 
centuries, tree surgeons have pro- 
nounced the oak of pugilism dead but 
it has ever grown new branches and 
developed a fine foliage of leaves. 
Think of the trouble the old bare 
knuckle fighters faced in order to de- 
cide their battles. They sneaked away 
in the early hours of the morning to 
avoid the police and pitched the ring 
on some unfrequented meadow or heath. 
Yet the sport lived on despite opposi- 
tion. 

Boxing lives because it appeais to the 
most fundamental instincts in man, the 
instinct of self-preservation. All ath- 
letic sports simulate our struggle for 
existence in mortal combat with men 
from other tribes or with animals. 
Our applause for the champion runners 
hearkens back to prehistoric times when 
the caveman had to chase and catch his 
dinner or run away from some mon- 
ster which sought him for its meal. 
Likewise boxing awakens in man memo- 
ries of his struggles with an enemy in 
prehistoric times when he needed all his 
skill and cunning and muscular 
strength. That’s why boxing thrills 
men and women today. That’s why the 
championship of the world is worth a 
million dollars to the youth strong 
enough and skillful enough to win the 
prize. That is why 98,000 persons sat 
in the great pine bowl at Jersey City 
last July to see Carpentier and end 
sey fight it out. Boxing will appeal as 
long as the human race exists which 
will probably be for some time. 

The famous authority on education 
of the child, G. Stanley Hall of Clark 
University, has said: 

“An able-bodied young man who can- 
not fight physically can hardly have a 
high and true sense of honor, and is 
generally a milksop, a lady-boy or a 
sneak. He lacks virility, his masculin- 
ity does not ring true, his honesty can 


| not be sound to the core. Hence, in- 


stead of eradicating this instinct, one 
of the greatest problems of physical 
and moral pedagogy is how to temper 
it rightly and direct it.” 
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This is the idea. The instinct must 
be directed in the right direction and 
the boy who knows how to box is the 
least likely to bully a person weaker 
than himself. The Army and Navy 
supervised boxing during the war. 

Today The American Legion can do 
much to keep the sport clean. Its 
members can watch the crooks of the 
game and co-operate with others in 
weeding them out. We may as well 
have boxing out under the sky and sun- 
shine within the law as to have it car- 
ried on surreptitiously against the law. 
Better let the state and Federal author- 
ities collect taxes than lose thousands 
of dollars. 

Judging from the past, boxing will 
never die even though it may fall into 
temporary disrepute. What pleases me 
is to see boxing taken up by the ex- 
service men, many of whom never saw 
a glove before joining the Army or 
Navy. They have recognized its fair- 
ness and often wish that the rules 
which govern contests in the ring were 


as just in life’s battle—no fouls, no | 


hitting below the belt, no dirty work. 
That is why the sport has appealed 

to such men in different walks of life, 

as Roosevelt, the Duke of Wellington, 





Lord Byron, Tom Moore and O. Henry. | 


Lloyd George in 1917 when he wanted a 
simple phrase to make the world un- 
derstand England’s attitude on the war, 
borrowed a phrase from the ring, “The 
war must go to a knockout,” and every- 
one understood. 

The ring calls for the desirable qual- 
ities of perseverance, coolness, cour- 
age, strength and a sense of fair play. 
One can little wonder then that O. 
Henry once said to his fellow-writer, 
Arthur Somers Roche: 

“T’d rather be the champion heavy- 
weight of the world than be anything 
else. It must be a great sensation to 
walk down: Broadway and realize that 
not a man in your path of vision but 
you can whip; it must be great to know 
that nowhere in the world is there a 
man who can stand up before you.” 

I see great things for the future of 
boxing. Remember that once the stage 
as a profession was looked down on. 
In 1647 in England players were de- 
clared common rogues by an act of 
Parliament. Just as the stage has risen 
above its enemies, so will the ring. 


Education: The National 
Gamble 


(Continued from page 7) 


visors but the average county super- 
intendent must supervise alone 132 
teachers scattered over an area of 555 
square miles. Four-fifths of them do 
not even have the assistance of a ste- 
nographer. Briefly, we have set out 
here and there existing inequalities in 
our educational system. 

What can we do about it? Is it pos- 
sible to achieve our democratic ideal of 
educational equality? Whether we can 
achieve our ideal or not, it is certain 
that much can be done to improve pres- 
ent conditions. 

As regards inequalities existing be- 
tween the various commonwealths, it 
seems that the problem is most difficult 
at this point. Though inequalities 
exist in teaching, training, buildings 
and other factors not directly estimated 
as money yet, I think, it is evident that 
the problem of inequality reduces itself 










You | 
asked for it 
—here it is! 








N ARMY of you Legionnaires asked for it with your 
“Buddy in the Barrel” coupons. You wanted Wil- 
liams’ Shaving Cream to appear in your Weekly. Here it is. 
Thousands of you already know it. This story is for 
the others. 

Williams’ Shaving Cream will soften your beard better 
than any other cream we know of. The lather holds more 
moisture and holds it longer. It stands up, smoothly thick 
and rich as whipped cream. It works—softening, soothing 
until the shave is done. 

But this is only half of it. The Williams’ lather is a 
lather for the skin as well as for the beard. It lubricates the 
skin, makes it supple, flexible, pliable. There is no stiff and 
leathery feel left in the face that has been well treated with 
Williams’ lather. The razor glides through a beard with 
all resistance gone, cutting close without abrasion or irm- 
tation. 

There is no lather quite like the Williams’ lather. 

Try it. Say “Shaving Cream” on a postal card. Or use 
the coupon. We will send you a free trial size tube at once. 


Williams 
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TRIAL SIZE FREE wittscrriname and ad 
dress on a post card. We'll do the rest. Or use the coupon. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 
Department 52 
Send me a free trial tube of Williams’ Shaving Cream. 
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- S ears ago Alerander Graham Beil, the inventor of 
lay Sate this inspired forecast: “it is conceivable 
that cables of telephone wires could be laid underground or sus 
pended overhead, communicating by branch wires with private dwell- 
ings, country howses, shops, manufacturers, etc., and a@ man in one 
port of the country may communicate by word of mouth with another 


‘ distant pilace.”’ : ae 
= At the Tight, an old print of Beli lecturing on telephony, 1877. 


Foresight 


More than forty years ago, when the telephone was 
still in its experimental stage, with but a few wires 
strung around Boston, the men back of the under- 
taking foresaw a universal system of communication 
that would have its influence upon all phases of our 
social and commercial life. 


They had a plan of organization capable of expan- 
sion to meet the growth they foresaw; and their 
wisdom is borne out by the fact that that plan which 
they established when telephones were numbered by 
dozens is efficient now when telephones are numbered 
by millions. 


This foresight has advanced the scientific develop- 
ment of the art of telephony to meet the multiplied 
public requirements. It has provided for funds 
essential to the construction of plant; for the purchase 
of the best materials on the most advantageous terms; 
for the training of employees to insure skilled opera- 
tors; for the extension of service in anticipation of 
growth, with the purpose that no need which can be 
foreseen and met will find the Bell System unpre- 


pared. 


The foresight of the early pioneers has been de- 
veloped into a science during the years which have 
elapsed, so that the planning of future operations has 
become a function of the Bell System. This is why 
the people of the United States have the most efficient 
and most economical telephone service in the world. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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practically to a matter of financial sup- 
|port. If revenues for the schools were 
uniform, then it is quite certain that 
the tendency would be to bring other 
factors at least to an approximate uni- 
formity which would thus render educa- 
|tional opportunity practically equal. 
| With the vast difference in resources 
which exists among the several States 
|of the Union and the support of schools 
almost entirely a State and local mat- 
ter, it is difficult to see how conditions 
are to be made uniform throughout the 
nation. The Federal Government has 
indirectly tended to produce greater uni- 
formity in certain types of education 
by subsidizing these particular types in 
proportion to the population of the 
| States, such as the subsidies granted to 
vocational and agricultural education. 

It is hardly likely that the matter of 
Federal subsidies will even be carried 
so far as to make conditions uniform 
throughout the States. If this should 
be done, it would simply mean that the 
richer States would be taxed to support 
their own systems and likewise taxed 
to help support the systems of poorer 
States. 

When we consider the commonwealth 
as a unit, we can see better prospects 
'for equality than is possible within the 
nation. Many of the States are now 
distributing their funds so as to equalize 
opportunities as far as possible in their 
various sections while others find this 
impossible under the present constitu- 
| tions or laws which prevail among them. 
| A constitutional amendment or a revi- 

sion of the law is needed to make this 
possible in some of the States. 

Before conditions are made even 
approximately equal, it is likely that 
an entirely new system of securing 
;revenues for schools must be devised. 
It is obvious that the city is relatively 
much more able to support schools than 
'the country. The disparity of wealth 
‘that exists between the country and the 
leity is likely to become even greater 
|in favor of the city than it is at the 
present time. Products of the country, 
which usually pertain almost entirely 
to the necessities of life, cannot for 
obvious reasons create the wealth which 
is yielded by the manufactures of the 
city. 

Therefore, as long as the school funds 
are derived almost entirely from taxa- 
tion levied upon tangible property, it 
seems unlikely that we can equalize 
conditions under the present system ex- 
cept as this can be done by a wise dis- 
tribution of the State funds. There is 
no doubt that consolidation and the 
rapid construction of hard-surfaced 
highways are the chief factors in pro- 
moting opportunitites in the rural 
school today but there are many schools 
which can never be consolidated and 
consolidation, where possible, is not a 
complete solution to the problem. 


Outfit Reunions and Notices 


Contributions for this column must be re- 
ceived three weeks in advance of the events 
with which they are concerned. 


BAse Hosp. No. 5—Reunion of all former 
personnel at the Ritz Carlton Hotel in Phila- 
delphia the evening of February 11. For in- 
formation communicate with G. C. Quick, 6200 
Kingessing ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

101ist INF.—The 10lst Infantry Association 
will place a memorial in the State House at 
Boston, Mass., to commemorate men of this 
regiment who lost their lives in the service. 
Names of deceased men are requested to be 
sent to H. R. Mott, 44 Anawan ave., West 
Roxbury, Mass., before Feb. 20. Give full name 
(including middle initial), company and date 
of death. Photographs are also desired for 
regimental history, soon to be published. 
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Legion | 


(Continued from page 10) | 


and such notable spots in Paris as the 


inking Step Ww ith the| 


Rue Ste. Anne and the Folies Bergere | 


were on display. 


Quite as notable as the show itself 


was the sort of publicity Portland Post 
employed to let the town know the show 
was coming. Here are some of the 
stunts: 

Mile. Fifi, 
one of the stars of the show, appeared 
before Portland civic and fraternal or- 


real French dancer and | 


ganizations inviting them (in French) | 


to come to the show. 
masked? You bet she was. 


And was she} 


All the billboards in the city were | 


placarded. 

Airplanes dropped handbills all over 
town. 

Two hundred Legionnaires 
chain letters going. 

And they told the newspapers all 
about it. 


started 








The Legion’s Lease of Life 





OW long will the Legion live?” 
That was the title of a speech 
delivered not long ago to Ad-Men’s 


Post | 


of New York City by William Maxwell, | 
vice-president of Thomas A. Edison, | 


Inc. Here is how Mr. 
swered his own question: 


The American Legion, in my opinion, has 
not yet begun to live. I am told that the 
Grand Army of the Republic and the United 
Confederate Veterans were not fully ap- 


Maxwell an- | 


preciated by those eligible to membership | 


until the children of that day, who were 
too young during the war between the 
States to learn much about it, grew old 
enough to ask questions. In other words, 
it required the hero worship of the kiddies 
to bring home to the ex-service men of that 
time a full appreciation of what it meant 
to be a member of the G. A. R. or U. C. V. 

I think history will repeat itself in con- 
nection with The American Legion, and I 
consider that during the next twenty years 
The American Legion will be the strongest 
influence in the United States of America. 
I do not mean to say that I consider that 
the life of the Legion will be confined to 
twenty years. On the contrary, I believe 
The American Legion will live indefinitely, 
because this country has never had—and 


probably will never have—prouder tradi- | 


tions than those which sprung from the 
heroic behavior of our untried troops on 
the battlefields of France. I expect that 
The American Legion will be perpetuated by 
the sons and grandsons of American 
Legionnaires. 

The people of this country need the en- 
lightenment of a national intelligence. 
With one single exception, there is no 
individual, 


nor association of individuals, | 


sufficiently powerful to produce this na-| 


tional enlightenment. That exception is 


The American Legion. 


We suppose that some day there will 
be an organization called the Sons of 
Legionnaires, but it will have to be 
careful how it uses its initials. This 
difficulty will be overcome if it calls 
itself the Junior Legion or something 
like that. This, however, is nothing to 
worry about just now. Our theory is 
that if all goes well with the Legion 
and the Auxiliary, the Junior Legion 
will take care of itself 








Can you use a 
Mailing Machine 
in your Business? 


If so, here’s your 
chance--- 


Belknap Duplexes in A-| 
condition to go at a bar- 
gain—in service less than 
two years and have been 
carefully tended by ex- 


pert mechanic— 


Owing to a change in the addressing and mailing system of The 
we have several Model E 
They were bought after the war, but at pre-war prices 


LEGION Weekly, 


for sale 


sold as second-hand machines, they are “good as new Due to the low price 
at which these machines were originally purchased, we can offer them at far less 
than second-hand machines of this type are actually quoted 

The Belknap Style “'f Duplex Machine, tions, automatically skipping and not count- 
in one operation, at a continuous speed of ing the postal divisions 
7500 per hour, will address and list names on The Belknap Addr ng Mac! 


mailer strip—print and cut proof of stencils 
in strips of any desired length, ready for bind- 
ing—automatically pick out the _ expiring 
stencils and file them in separate drawer— 
count and register the number of subscrip- 


Price $2,000 Each 


The American Legion Weekly, 627 West 43d St., New York 


Business 
Manager 
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AMERICAN 
Belknap Duplex mailing machines 
and, although 


used to advantage in man 
and in some cases it is as nece 
writer. It produces a real 
dress, having its own per i 
appeal. It will create a saving in every 
department that has a large mailing list. | 






































Here’s 
Free Proof 


That You ‘.. ¥ 
Can Hear! 
The wonderfuj, improv gh ie f 


Acousticon has now en- 
abled nearly 500,000 deaf 
people to hear. We are sure it will do the same 
for you; are so absolutely certain of it that we 
are eager to send you the 


1922 ACOUSTICON 


For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 


There is nothing you will have to do but ask 
for your free trial. No money to pay, no red 
tape, no reservation to this offer. Our confi- 
dence in the present Acousticon is so complete 
that we will eladly take all the risk in proving, 
beyond any doubt, that the 


° * 
Joy of Hearing Can Be Yours Again! 
The new Acousticon has improvements and 
patented features which cannot be duplicated, 
so no matter what you have ever tried, just 
ask for a free trial of the New Acousticon. 
You'll get it promptly, and if it doesn’t make you 
hear, return it and you will owe us nothing— 
not one cent. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 


1449 Candler Bidg. 220 W. 42d St., N. Y. City 
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'_ Some of My Recollections of Lincoln 





“‘_.-and the men would lean 
their guns up against 
the wall, handy--- 


and then all would join in prayer; 
though the man next theaisle didn’t 
kneel—he kinda stood guard.”’ 


IOUS souls, they were in those days— 

quaint Mississippi River days—and vig- 
ilant all the while. For the ownership of a 
disputed calf could never be settled until the 
family of one or the other contender was 
exterminated. 


Can you picture the people of the river towns 
—the river pilot, as romantic a figure as 
American history produced; brawling deck- 
hands, picturesque traveling mendicants, 
levee darkies—-the craft that plied the shifting 
bed of the Father of Waters? Not until you 
have read the man who lived the life, knew 
its spirit and caught its humor—Mark Twain. 


As far back as you can remember you have 
heard of Mark Twain as a story-teller. You 
have doubtless read many of his imperishable 
works. But did you know that this great 
story-teller had written his conception of 
how a story should be told? This he has 
done, in his most charming and fascinating 
manner, and you may have it free. 

Merely clip the coupon and we shall send you the free 
booklet, which contains Mark Twain's delightful in- 
structive essay, “How to Tell a Story.” The booklet 
also contains a complete reprint of one of the funniest 
stories the great humorist ever wrote. We have in- 
cluded in this same little book interesting and valuable 
information about the author's national edition of the 


“MARK 
TWAIN 


This is the only complete edition of Mark Twain's 
writings. Here you join “Huck” Finn and Tom Saw- 
yer in their boyish pranks—you live the quaint life of 
steamboat days and the Far West—you see foreign 
lands and people through the eye of the master humor- 
ist—you thrill to every wholesome human emotion. 


Mark Twain's versatile mind gave to the world a per- 
fectly balanced library of humor, adventure, philosophy, 
and inspiration. 

You should at least know something about this famous 


The free booklet tells. Send for it 


author's works. 
today. 





COLLIER 










416 West Thirteenth 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
Send me, free and without obligation, 
“How to Tell a Story,” by Mark Twain. 


Name 


Occupation 
Address. . 


Note: The publishers cannot undertake to send this 
book free to children. 


"AB 2-10-22" 
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forces, and he was most anxious for 
the President’s safety, though in view 
of their relative positions he was hesi- 


|| tant about speaking to him. But after 


| the medical officer standing close to Mr. 

Lincoln had been stricken down, Gen- 
|eral Wright decided that the time for 
| punctilious etiquette had passed. He 
| went up to the President and said: 

“Mr. Lincoln, you’re commander-in- 
| chief of the Army, but I’m in command 
|here. You’re too valuable to be ex- 
|posed this way. I don’t ask you—I 
order you to retire to a place of 

safety.” . 

“All right, General,’ laughed Lin- 
|coln, and came calmly down from the 
| parapet while the bullets were still pep- 
| pering it. 
| Lincoln had bitter opponents in those 
days, and on this occasion hostile news- 
papers went so far as to accuse him of 

| personal cowardice and printed elab- 
| orate lies detailing the measures he had 
| taken for his own safety. One said he 
| had a private ironclad anchored in the 
Potomac on which he had already 
placed his family and his valuables, 
ready to leave in case of emergency. 
And these newspapers I speak of were 
not Rebel sheets. Is it any wonder, 
in view of the calumnies which were 
spread, that we who were his body- 
guard feared for his safety on his lone 
| walks at night through the little woods 
| that lay between the White House and 
| the War Department? 
I had the good fortune to be present 
'when Grant and Lincoln met for the 
|first time. I have found many people 
| who were surprised to learn that the 
President and the soldier who became 
commander of his troops in the field 
had never seen each other before March, 
1864, when the war was nearly three 
years old. And the circumstances of 
their meeting were somewhat unusual 
when it finally did occur. 

A public reception was in progress at 
the White House. Public receptions 
were occasions when the President’s 
bodyguard had its hands fyll. I don’t 
think we enjoyed them especially. 
| There was always present in our minds 
\the foreboding that something might 
happen to the President, for these func- 
|tions really were open to the public, 
and large crowds always attended. It 
|was at an event very similar to one 
|of these White House gatherings that 
| President McKinley was shot two gen- 
lerations later. There were the same 
long lines of crowding, excited visitors, 
all eager to grasp the President’s hand, 
all supposedly loyal Americans, but 
there was nothing to prevent an armed 
maniac from finding a place among 
them, exactly as happened at Buffalo. 

I say this foreboding was always pres- 
ent in our minds—it never entered Mr. 
Lincoln’s. We were present at these 
receptions only to keep the lines of 
visitors intact, and to see that arrange- 
ments were carried out as planned; our 
duties were virtually those of ushers. 
It was for this reason that we were not 
present at the time of the actual assas- 
sination—because Mr. Lincoln keenly 
|resented any suggestion of possible 
| danger when he was mingling with the 
| people of his country, and insisted that 
he be unaccompanied. It was only 
owing to the urgent insistence of Secre- 
|tary Stanton that he had consented to 

















have a mounted escort and a patrol 
around the White House. The infantry 
pickets were not even allowed to chal- 
lenge anyone wishing to enter the White 
House, and its doors were as open as 
they are in the peace time of today. 
The following fall, when the President 
returned to the White House from his 
summer quarters at the Soldiers’ Home, 
Mrs. Lincoln did secure the services of a 
detail from my company for service in- 
side the White House at night, but this 
was done without the President’s knowl- 
edge. I often wonder what would have 
happened if, awaking during the night, 
Mr. Lincoln had discovered an Ohio 
cavalryman pacing the corridor outside 
his chamber. 

On the night in March, 1864, when 
the reception of which I speak was held, 
a detail of us were standing near the 
front door of the White House guiding 
the crowds as they came in. Two officers 
appeared among them, and we could 
tell from their shoulder straps that one 
was a major general, the other a briga- 
dier. Each wore a heavy, dark beard. 
The face of neither was familiar. We 
wondered who they might be, as most 
of the general officers were well known 
to us by sight from their frequent visits 
to the White House. 

“It’s Grant!” whispered one of our 
number. “I can tell him from his pic- 
ture in Harper’s Weekly!” 

Then I, too, recalled the woodcuts of 
the already famous soldier that had ap- 
peared in that universally read pictorial 
history of the war. Grant it was, at- 
tired in his field uniform—a uniform 
that was‘not shabby, but which still bore 
signs of having seen real service. The 
brigadier, we learned, was General 
Rawlings, his chief of staff. Grant at 
that time had already been promoted 
lieutenant general; he was now, in fact, 
in Washington to receive his commission 
and to become commander-in-chief of 
the Union Armies. 

Grant took his place in line with the 
waiting hundreds. As he drew near the 
President, I saw Mr. Lincoln step aside 
to accord him a special greeting. The 
President, too, had apparently recog- 
nized the man whom he had just named 
head of his Armies from the pictures in 
Harper’s Weekly! 

I could not hear what was said, but 
I could see the cordial handclasp and 
the look which each gave the other, a 
look in each case of mingled curiosity 
and admiration. The soldier had heard 
so much of the President, and the Presi- 
dent so much of the soldier! 

Naturally everyone present tried to 
get in as close as possible to the famous 
pair, with whom Secretary Seward was 
standing, so that when General Grant 
turned to leave he could barely move 
for the crush. By this time I, with 
some other members of the company, 
had pushed through to his side. We 
formed a cordon around the General 
and Mr. Seward and, by steady efforts 
with our elbows, worked our charges 
to the opposite side of the East Room. 
So great was the crush that I was 
packed tightly against the General, and 
the brass shoulder insignia that indi- 
cated my branch of the service was 
broken off against his own shoulder. 

“Quite a crowd, corporal,’’ remarked 
Grant with a smile. 

Our goal was a sofa against the 
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|further wall, and when we reached it | 


Secretary Seward mounted it as a/ 
rostrum, pulling Grant up beside him. | 
The secretary then introduced the sol- 
dier, who shook hands with everyone | 
who passed, just as the President was 
doing in the Blue Room. 

I realize now what a privilege it was | 
for me to be able to see thus intimately | 
the President whom we now revere as| 


|the greatest American in history, but, 


| as I was a humble corporal in his body- | 
| guard, that intimacy was naturally lim- 


| ited. 





| Bulletin of the French IIId Army of 
| July 11: 





| Bullard was engaged in the operations 


| the 





| 


| 


| 


A Lacey £Lcey 639 639A F St,, Washington,DC. either an enemy in our uniform, or one of 
s+ ESTABLISHED 1869 | our own troops who is disloyal and a 


I know nothing of Lincoln the} 
President, of Lincoln the statesman—| 
no more, I mean, than the young men | 
of today know from their own study of 
his magnificent life. But when I read 
that record, it is illumined for me by 
my remembrance of the kindly figure 
who stood silent on the White House | 
doorstep, and raised his hat with dig- 
nity to return the salute of a freshly 
recruited Union soldier. 


'**He Should Be Killed on 
the Spot’’ 


(Continued from page 13) 








At several points on the front it is re- 
ported that Germans wearing French over- | 
coats and the French cap and helmet have 
been observed. Attention is drawn to the | 
ruse which might result in the surprise 
of our first lines and produce misunder- 
standing in our rear. It may be well to 
mention that every German taken prisoner 
wearing the uniform or part of the uni- 
form of a French soldier will be immedi- 
ately shot. 


At this time the Third Corps of the 
American Army under Major-General 


around Chateau-Thierry that began at 
Marne and ended on the Vesle. 
Now that the Americans were engag- 
ing in combat in increasing numbers 
stories of Germans in American uni- 
forms began to be heard all through the 
army. The matter came to a head at 
Fismettes on August 27th, when 140 
American soldiers in one company sur- 
rendered at the command of some one 
wearing an American officer’s uniform. 
No one had ever seen the officer before 
and no one in the American army ever 
saw him again. 

After the shameful incident had been 
reported to General Bullard’s headquar- 
ters and thoroughly investigated the 
following order was issued: 


P. C. Third Army Corps, 
31st August, 1918, 21.30 hrs. 
“G-3 Order No. 56: 

During the attack of the enemy against 
Fismettes August 27th, some one in Ameri- 
|can uniform ran among our troops shout- 
|ing that further resistance was useless and 
that one of our officers advised everyone 
to surrender. These statements were abso- | 
lutely incorrect because further resistance 
| was not useless and no officer had advised 
surrender. Nevertheless, because of lack 
of training and. understanding, the results 
were as follows: Out of 190 of our troops 
engaged in this fight, a few were killed or 
| wounded, about 30 retreated fighting and 
escaped, and perhaps 140 surrendered or 
| were captured. 

A person who spreads such an alarm is 








| Dept. 482, 
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Get Your Name on This 


Electrical Pay Roll 


Every man listed here is earning big pay 
through knowledge gained from my course in Prac- 


tical Electricity. I have letters from them and hun- 

dreds of others telling of their successes. I will send 

copies of these —_ to anyone who sends for my 
Free Electrical Boo 


Electrical Experts 


Earn $3,500 to $10,000 a 


Get out of the small-pay, hard-work class. Earn $12 

to $30 a day as an Electrical Expert. You can do it. 

Trained Electrical Men are needed everywhere at 

the highest salaries. The opportunities for advance- 

ment are the greatest ever known. Even the ordinary 

— is highly ly paid but you can be an Expert—th« 
who bosses the big jobs. 


Let Me Help You to a 
BIG- PAYING. JOB NOW 


I am Chief Engineer of the Chicago Engineering 
Works andI yaow exactly what you need to insure 
your success. uarantee to give you that knowledge. In 
a few short a sl can fit 33° to hold down one of the 
finest paying jobs in the world, 


FREE Earn Extra Money 


ELECTRICAL | While You Learn 


Learn right in your own home 
y Ourest _ ] without losing an hour’s time 
terial and instre. | from the work you do now. 
ments to do the § Infact early in my course I 
practical work 1 § show you how to make extra 
teach—these I give | money doing spare time elec- 
to you ohooh? trical work. Many of my 
freee tnere itovbay, | Students earn as high as $35 
You are also privi- | 2 week in addition to their 





ledged to use my § regular pay. 
Electrical Labora- n 
tories without cost, | A ge or Education 


gence employment 
lepartment a 
— J 308 land a 


hae Back 
Guarantee 


Makes No Difference 


You don’t have to be a col- 
lege man—not even a high 
school graduate. If you can 
read and write English I can 


you care? ‘“—j ake a big success of you 
you enre m. ’ 
co 44 "bend: My Electrical Course is the 
every peany ¥ paid meif | most simple, thorough and 


1 
tively pater = course in exist- 
ence. It lL revolutionized 


has dozens or successful features 
never before attempted. 


Mail Coupon for My 
Book “Vital Facts 


send you free book of ‘‘Vital Facts’"’—let 
tell you more about bow you can jamp from, a" “bossed’’ to 
$200 ena. Vin cct'end aall the eoopen ¥ before 
you turn this page. 
L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer 


Chicago Engineering Works 

2150 Lawrence Avenue Chicago. Ill. 

memes cme meme em 

| L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer a | 

1 CHICAGO ENGINEERING WORKS | 
Dept. 482, 2150 Lawrence Avenue, Chicago 


Bie Book of "Vitel Peeee 
your oO! ac 
A+ we, 


tatafed with iy 


truction. iIlien 

Do Tagtigucion 

et beck of me in 
tee. 














of letters of success, | 
en full particulars 
y 


prepaid without obligation on my part. 
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Home-Study 
Business Courses 


Do _ you want an important, high-salaried 
position? You can have one if you can do 
the work. LaSalle ex will show you how, 
you step by ae to Success and help solve your pers 
sonal ea ess problems, Cor ven terferen you to 


rain during 
pw duties. Give us your nam 
and mark with an X below the kind “of ition 
you want to fill. We will mail catalog and par- 
ticu regarding our low cost monthly payment 
Re p. Also our waluable book for ambitious men, 
mail Tine. coupon tory ae ob " ao t to yt 4 
nm BN 0° ion you. 
out about t @ Proflem bet hod,"* what 
it is and iL it ly eee Us prove to you how this 
step has helped thousands of ambitious to real 
success. Check and 













Dept. 2361-R Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Send without obli- 
gation tome information re- 
course i d below, 
Iso co 
book, 


tf cars Brocton 
in One.” 


OHigher A 
OtTraffic |) —" 
Foreign an 
O Railway Accounting and OPer Personnel and Employ- 
Station Management ment Management 
OLaw—Degree of LL.B. OBasiness English 
OCommercial Law b 
Olndustrial Management Of Effective Speaking 
Efficiency OExpert Bookkeeping 
OBanking and Finance Oc. P. A. Coaching 





Oo Modern Business Co: 
and Practice 
OModern  Poremenship 

















Present Position 
Address 


Exide 


BATTERIES 
Power Dependability 
Long Life 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
1888 PHILADELPHIA 1921 
Branches in 17 cities 


Why Toil at Uncertain Jobs? 


When you maybe selected 
for Gov’t Railway Mail 
Appointments every 

state. Expenses paid; va- 
cation and sick-leave with 
pay; No strikes or shut-downs; 
common education sufficient 
stions free. — BUS 


TUTE, L- 90 Columbus, 0. 




















We have ave always ald for cash only"| os i unload our f 
charge accounts with reliab 


- Gun omnes G10000.0 Dorman eotelt « 
: t 1-8 carat 607.60; oy 1-0 cover ag28. - 
tt satisfied pay 1-5 of price and 
: We guarentee to satisfy you or refund your money. 
Order direct trom advertisement or write for 128-page catatog 


B.GUTTERSSONS Fis. 





traitor, or one of our own troops who has 
become a panic-stricken coward. Whoever 
he is he should be killed on the spot. 

In a battle there is no time to inquire 
into the identity or motives of persons who 
create panic, disorganization or surrender. 
It is the duty of every officer and soldier 
to kill on the spot any person who in a 
fight urges or advises anyone to surrender, 
or to stop fighting. It makes no difference 
whether the person is a stranger or a 
friend, or whether he is an officer or a 
private. 

The day before the attack on Fismettes 
a German soldier was seen and mortally 
wounded by our men in Fismes, far inside 
our lines. He was well stocked with food. 
He had lived many years in America. It 
is possible that he was to get himself an 
American uniform, and because of his 
knowledge of our language 
was to be used to create doubt and disor- 
ganization among our men. 

Division commanders will cause this order 
to be read to each company or platoon in 
such manner as will insure that every mem- 
ber of the command thoroughly understands 
its contents. 

By Command of Maj.-Gen. Bullard, 
F. W. Clark, Lieut.-Col., G. S., 
A. C. of S., G-3.” 


Remember that this order was pre- 
pared to cover a hypothetical situation 
—a situation that might have arisen. 
It is reasonable to believe that during 
all the fighting of the A. E. F. there 
never was occasion to carry out the im- 
plication of such an order. Certainly 
the Watson senatorial investigation has 
brought no such instance to light. Con- 
cerning the justifiability of such a code 
—measured in terms of civilian or mili- 
tary law—one might argue. But the 
fact remains that the whole battle rec- 
ord of the A. E. F. is inspiring in its 
refutation of such charges as Senator 
Watson made. 





THE VOICE OF 
| THE LEGION 


| The Editors disclaim responsibility for statements 
made in this department. Because of space demands, 
| letters are subject to abridgement. 
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Do You 
Need 
Money? 





WRITE TO ME NOW! 


and | will tell you an easy way 

to have more money to spend 
Thousands of women have a vital need for 
more money—to properly bring up their 
family— to meet the present costloftliving and tide 
them over this period of unemployment. Many 
of them have been helped in this problem and now 
have money to spend and a permanent assured in 
come by becoming our representatives and selling 


Worlds Star 
nd Klan Knit 


Hosie 
Un erwear 
to their friends and neighbors. As we have shown 


them, we can show you a fine, independent way 
to have more money to spend. , 


We've Helped More Than 25,000 
They are now enjoying large and prosperous 
businesses with constantly increasing sales. 
With our help their incomes are growing larger 

every day. You can do the same as they have done 

Write to-day! We will send you our beau 
tifully illustrated catalog—shows how easy it is 
to become a World's Star Money Maker. Pro 
tected territory—prom pt deliveries. 

We have been in business 

for twenty-seven years. 



























EARK $73.00 to $190.00 A WEEK 


By Begetrtas and Rebuilding TIRES 
with the greatest Money Making 
VULCANIZER ever placed on the 
market. Does Better Work at One 
Third the usual Cost of Repair. You 
can guarantee Repair Work to outlast 
the balance of the tire. Complete Il- 
lustrated Instructions with each ma- 
chine. We teach you how and help 
you to get started in this big profit- 
able business of tire rebuilding. Com- 
plete Outfits $100.00, $200.00, and 

250.00. Cash or in Payments. Write 
today for Circular No. BBV 

THE ADAMS-BARRE co. 








One of the Dads Speaks 


To the Editor: In a recent issue I note 
a letter by N. P. Hoover, which we as Dads 
have been watching for, wondering how 
long we would have to wait for someone to 
discover we were still here. When our boys 
went over no one was any prouder of them 
than their Dads. All honor to the mothers, 
sisters and swéethearts, but I doubt if there 
was anyone more anxious for their safety 
or who prayed more earnestly or sincerely 
for their return than did Dad. 

Today there are many who consider it an 
honor to belong to some society like that 
of the Colonial Wars, the Sons of the Revo- 
lution or the Sons of Veterans. No wonder 
they take pride in their ancestors. Much 
more would we as Dads consider it an honor 
to be associated with our returned sons in 
their patriotic purposes and also privileged 
to help in some way recognition for the 
Dads of those brave sons who never came 


back.—S. H. Cuark, One of the Dads, 
Springfield, Mass. 
To the Editor: “Yes, sir ‘ee,” me for 


Dad every time, and I don’t mean by this 
that I’m forgetting Mother either, but the 
fact is I was unfortunate enough to lose 
my mother and Dad has had to do all the 
spanking ever since. But at that he has 
been the dearest old Dad that ever was. 
Dad tried to enlist in spite of the fact 
that he was over sixty years of age and on 








being refused he tried to become a hut 


Columbus, Ohio. 








1232 North High St. 
| 3- Buys 140-Egg Champion 
Belle City incubator 
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MEMORIAL TABLETS 


IN BRONZE 
Write today for Free Book L 
FLOUR CITY ORNAMENTAL IRON CO. 
27th Av. S. Minneapolis, Mir. 

















Send for a Complete Catalogue of 

MASONIC BOOKS 

Jewelry and Goods 
REDDING & CO. 


Publishers and Manufacturers 
Dept.A 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Automatic; accurate 
and reliable; high- 














utterly impossible; 
perfect grip; small, 
compact; you 
this gun for Pew pro- .@ 


sells as 47 , Shoots 
22 ; get one now. S ANDARD 
led AMMUNITION 





ae 


x "MAN" S gun, " puilt for hard 
service. 32-calibre, with EXTRA 
magazine FREE. A 10-shot gun. 
Our specially low price NOW, for 
82-calibre No. 246, while they 
10.75 


wang ts tones Last S Stance 


TROPHIES 2% WORLD WAR 


QUANTITY LIMITED--GOING FAST 








ma | 
$1400 
GERMAN MAUSER 


Latest model; 9-shot Automatic 
The World-Famous Most Powerful 
Weapon known; is perfectly bal- 
anced with substantial and com- 
fortable grip; accurate and efficient; two safety attachments; it is 
flat-shay has no sharp edges or projections and does not bulge 
the ets; it is solidly and simply constructed from blue stee!; 
can be dismantled and reassembled in a few secon 
Our Specially 25-Cal., No. 846 !.$14.00 
ow Prices 32-Cal., No. 846A $15.00 


GENLUGER 


30-Calibre 334-ineh barrel, 9-Shot 
Automatic, with automatic maga- 
zine ejector; the latest, best and 
most reliable pistol made. Safety y 
attachment. Our Specially Low 
Price 30-Calibre No. 946. $24.50 


THESE e arots SHOOT AMERICAN 
STANDARD AMMUNITION 
ALL OUR MERCHANDISE IS BRAND NEW 
eae one et ag | Speciale oe. Mal) amen —. filled 
cash o refer 


‘SEND NO MONEY 


Pay .Postman on arrival. Full satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back. Bank Reference 


IMPORT TRADING CO. 


258 Broadway, Dept.46 New York City 























BONUS MEN 
ATTENTION! 


Insure your future. Learn the auto business. 
It offers the best opportunities for well trained 
men. Write today for Free Catalog. 


CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE SCHOOL 
1817 East 24th St. Cleveland, Ohio 


ai4a-lelerd LEARN PIANO 


This Jutercsting Free Book 
shows how you can become a a 
ee a of iano oo organ in your own 


. Dr. 
itten M = 
une, ge We Rreoneet et 
¥ ee Ceneereperies,, Sponeces 
s. Pla: od 
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Scientific yet easy to u tand. Fully arouse: 


rosa teachers, old or you: By 4 

‘0 Le Pri 
ML QUINN CONSERV ATOR? Sondic re Ge 
598 Columbia Road, Boston 25, Mass. 












man for the Y. M. C. A. and failed to 
make the grade because he had a boy in 
France. 

Dad is always the first one to take off 
his hat and silently shed a tear when we 
pass with the body of a former comrade. 

Dad always heeded the appeals of the 
Liberty Loans, Y. M. C. A. donations, Sal- 
vation Army appeals, Jewish Welfare Board 
gifts, Knights of Columbus funds, and it is 
certain that he dug up for the Red Cross, 
tobacco funds and other funds too numer- 
ous to mention. 

Dad is always in the front ranks when 
we want to put over something for the 
Legion, and he always digs down in those 
jeans of his for three or four tickets for 
our show and tears them up so all the other 
ones will have to buy tickets of their own. 

Dad needs a few roses scattered on his 
pathway, now more than ever, so let’s not 
wait until he has passed to the great be- 
yond. Let’s pin a rose on him now and 
watch Mother smile when she sees the light 
of joy in Dad’s face.—C. J. MATHEWS, Car- 
born Post, Red Lodge, Mont. 


Politics and Prohibition 


To the Editor: H. L. P. says in part: 
“I think it would be a good thing if the 
Legion let it be known that it stands for 
law and order on the liquor question the 
same as on other questions.” Somebody 
again trying to drag politics into the 
Legion? The fighters in France, as a whole, 
never did want prohibition and it was “put 
over” while they were across and were de- 
prived of the vote.—E. A. F., Jr., Missouri. 


That Restless Feeling 


To the Editor: In reference to the 
article in The American Legion Weekly en- 
titled “Restlessness,” I would beg enlight- 
enment as to its object, whether fiction, 
philosophy or just foolishness. Evidently 
the author signed up with Uncle Sam in 
the hope of satisfying a desire for romance, 
and not in the true patriotic spirit. 

Is this restless germ responsible for our 
army of unemployed? And do all Yanks 
refer back to their experience as a “cham- 
pagne party”? Possibly there was much 
evidence in the direction of unrest but as 
a committee of one, I am inclined to be- 
lieve through my observation that the ma- 
jority of ex-service men were more anxious 
to get back in the harness after their ex- 
perience with so-called romance. It seems 
to me that a man’s desire for more of that 
“thrill” depends on just where he spent 
his A. 

Striving for higher ideals was evident 
previous to the war and possibly our friend 
misconstrues it as restlessness,- but if he 
must give vent to the contents of his pen 
it would be advisable to avoid misleading a 
public with the impression that the ex- 
service man is suffering an acute attack of 
restlessness. That’s all—A. H. W., 
Patchogue, L. I. 


His Fourteen Points 


To the Editor: So many of our men are 
prone to think that they did not get much 
out of the service (but abuse) that I have 
taken the time to jot down what I con- 
sider might be called, “The Fourteen Points 
of the Enlisted Men.” They show what I 
got out of the Army. They are: 

1. Army insurance—protection to loved 
ones. 


ge 


Transportation home. 

. Silver stripe. 

. Bonus, $60. 

. Travel allowance. 

. Bronze button. 

. Victory medal. 

. Enlisted man’s uniform. 

Privilege of joining The American Le- 


OwOIRP co 


gion. 
10. Privilege of buying at army stores. 
11. Opportunity of attending army 


camps. : 
12. Possibility of adjusted compensation, 
State—nation. ‘ 
13. The I-did-my-bit feeling. 
14. Honor and respect of community and | 





nation—A. P. La Roza, Jr., Greenwich, 
Conn. 


HIS NEW INVENTION 


Finds and Corrects 
Your Mistakes in 


ENGLISH 


As the result of thousands of tests, 
Sherwin Cody found that the 
average person is only 61% effi- 
cient fn the vital points of English 
In a five-minute conversation, or 
in an average one-page letter from 
five to fifty errors willappear. It 
is surprising to how many ex- 
fr siemoed stenographers fall down 
n spelling suc bh common words as 
““business,"’ “abbreviate,” etc. It 
is astonishing how many business 
men say “between you and I" in- 
stead of “between you and me, 
and use “who” for “whom,” and 
mispronounce the simplest words 
Tew people know whether to use 
per AB a * or * ‘m's’’ or “r’s, 
“te” el,” and when to use commas in order to 
i. thelr ‘meaning absolutely clear. 


A Remarkable Discovery 


Mr. Cody has specialized in English for the past 20 y 

But instead of going along in the old way he has os plied 
scientific principles to teaching the correct use of our 
language. He made tens of thousands of tests of his vari- 
ous devices before inventing his present method. In all 
bis tests he found that the trouble with old methods is 
that points learned do not stick in the mind. In school you 
were asked to remember rules, and if you forgot the rules 
you never could tell what was right and what was wrong. 
For the past five years Mr. Cody has worked almost day 
and night to find a way to replace bad habits in writing 
and speech with good ones. And as a result of his experi- 
ence he evolved his wonderful new 


Self-Correcting Method 


Mr. Cody was granted a patent on his unique device, and 
now he places it at your disposal. This invention is sim- 
pe. fascinating, time-saving, and incomparably efficient. 

ou do the lesson given on any page, then you see exactly 
how Mr. Cody himself would correct it. You mark your 
errors and check them in the first blank column. Next 
week you try that page again, on the second unmarked 
sheet, correct your errors, and check them in the second 
column. You see at a glance what you have learned and 
bay Fe have failed to remember, until you have reached 
the 100% point in spelling, punctuation, grammar, and 
expression. 


Only 15 Minutes a Day 

A remarkable advantage of Mr. Cody's course is the 
speed with which these habit-forming practice drills can 
becarriedout. Youcanwritetheanswers to fifty questions 
in 15 minutes and correct your work in five minutes more. 
You waste no time in going over the things you already 
know. Your efforts are automatically concentrated on 
the mistakes you are in the habit of making, and through 
constantly be shown the right way you soon acquire 
the correct habit in place of the incorrect habit. There are 
no rules to remember. There is no tedious copying. 
There is no heart-breaking drudgery. 


NEW BOOK FREE 


Every time you talk, every time you write, you show what 
you are. Your English reveals you as nothing else can. 
yhen you use the wrong word, when you mispronounce 
a word, when you misspell a word, when you punctuate 
incorrectly, when you use flat, ordinary words, you handi- 
cap yourself. If you feel your lack of language power, if 
you are ever embarrassed by mistakes, if you cannot com- 
mand the exact words to express your ideas, our new book- 
let “How to Speak and Write Masterly English" will 
rove a revelation to you. Merely mail the coupon, and 
t will be sent by return mail. Learn how Sherwin Cody's 
new invention makes command of language eagy to gain in 
15 minutes a day. 


Mail this coupon or a postal AT ONCE 


Sherwin Cody School of English 
842 Searle Building Rochester, N. Y. 
wee ee ge ee ee ee ew ee ee 
SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 

(842 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

Please send me your new +O ee Book, “How to Speak 
and Write e Masteriy English. 
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SHERWIN CODY 
" whether to spell words 





LEATHER FACED GLOVES 





A most exceptional offer. Three of Engineer's 
Faced Gloves of a most unusual qi 


Leather- 
“4 will be mailed postpaid 
to upon receipt of 97 cents. 


lade of selected stock, 8 ounce white canton flannel, full 
dard size—Leather FE ay and py ot AL tips. Over- 
stitched, stiffened gaun cuffs air pressed on steim 
form, Ideal for kinds of re. 7 furnace room, for 
mine use end for outside work. If you desire the gloves sent 
c. 0 - 5 wk. — and address. 10 cents additional 
Send now while offer holds good 


ee CO. 1694 Nort Chutch.- Decatur, Illinois 
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Motor Troubles Ended 


New’ Invention Creates Wonderful Spark— 
Doubles Power, Makes Winter Starting 
Easy, Stops Oil Pumping, Elimi- 
mates Carbon, Saves Gas—Free 
Trial Offer. 


owner who is bothered with a motor 

wie pumps ol, foul spark plugs, wastes gas or 
ly, can stop these troubles by using 

a py ne device called Warren Transformers, 
perfected by W. H. Warren, a Kansas City motor 


n two minutes a boy can attach Warren Trans- | 
formers. Then you will be amazed to see yor | 

car go whizzing up hills on high where you formerly 

had to shift gears. You 
will also notice a big 
increase in your mileage 
and instant starting in 
a weather. Spark 
fo fea that formerly 
‘ouled ond cylinders that pumped oil 
ean and dry and fire with 










fall a 

If you want to save 25% to 50% 
on fuel and repair bills, be rid of- 
missing cylinders, dirty plugs and 
carbon, have a quick start in coldest 
weather and pep on hills, write the 
Warren Mfg. Co., 269 Gray Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo., and a set of 
Warren Transformers will be sent 
immediately, with the understanding 
that they do not cost you a cent if 
not entirely satisfactory. 

confident is the Warren Mfez. 

Co. that Warren Transformers will 
more than delight you that they 


offer to send a $4 set for only $2. 
This is a special introductory offer, 
good for only a few days, and readers 


should take advantage of it imme- 
diately. 

Send No Money with your order—just your name 
and add.iss, name of car and number of cylinders. 
Warren Transformers will be sent immediately. 
When they arrive merely pay the postman $2 and 


postage. Use them 10 days. If not satisfactory 
return and your money will be refunded. Write 
today. End your motor troubles. This offer 


fully guaranteed. 
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Brand new coat! | 
s beautiful fabrics at | 

$3 to $10 less than 
others are asking 
now. 

Let us send you our 
new fabrics and style 
book free by return 
mail, showing the big- 

est values in tailor- 

g—the lowest prices 
on earth for made-to-measure suite and pants 
See the actual TH SAMPLES, feel them, 
test them, compare the goods and prices with your 
last year’s suit. Money back if not ple q 
Big Pay for your spare time. Get your own 
big ray clothes at the lowest Wholesale price. 
Be our agent. Start in your spare time. We furnish 
big outfit and full information. No experience 
needed. Write today for big assortment of 1922 
samplesstyle book and wholesale pricelist—all free. 
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SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE 


$20 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M. D., Ph. D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN || 


What every young man and 
woman should knew 


Every young 

1.00 What every young husband and 

ae E . Every young wile should know 
POSTPAID What every parent should know 

. ~ pL Table tents & dations on request 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., 289 Winston Bldg,, Philadelphia 
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Doing Something for Bill 


By Sam K. Smith 
Americanism Officer, Department of Utahy 


OU fellows who know Soissons and 
St. Mihiel, put your finger on 
Panguitch, Utah. Let me assist 
you. Start at Salt Lake City and fol- 
low the railway branch line to Marys- 
vale, two hundred miles south. Pan- 
guitch is fifty-five miles further south, 
over a road that is at times almost im- 
passable. 
The name of the town is really im- 
material. It has many counterparts in 


Wyoming, Montana, Nevada, Arizona 
| and New Mexico, as the membership 


records of these Western States will 
testify, if Utah is any criterion. 

Representing the Legion department 
of Utah, the writer started for Pan- 
guitch, among other towns, to learn why 
interest in The American Legion was 
intensifying. At Marysvale we 
found that the regular stage left at ir- 
regular hours and decided to spend the 
night there. The Panguitch mail left 
at 4:30 a. m., and we were advised to 
take the mail stage in order to reach 
Panguitch the following day. 

The lights of the heavily-loaded truck 
flickered as we started, and before we 
had gone ten feet up the long hill that 
leads south from Marysvale we were 
in total darkness. Huge mud spots 
covered the windshield. Below were 
the few dim lights of the town; ahead, 
absolute darkness. The grizzled, un- 
shaven driver—he had herded sheep 
and driven a wagon stage in the years 
before the automobile—drove with a 
fair degree of caution, but we jolted 
from rock to rut and back to rock 
again. It took over six hours to cover 
the fifty-five miles. 

What does The American Legion 
mean anyhow? To men who are iso- 
lated from civilization, who spend their 
days and their weeks tending sheep 
flocks, riding the range with cattle, 
prospecting for minerals—men who 
bunked with New York store clerks 
“over there”—what does The American 
Legion signify to these men? Is it 
Americanism? Adjusted compensa- 
tion? Comradeship of service? 

Yes—to a degree. But what is the 
big urge to this class of membership, 
the compelling motive to join The 
American Legion, to do more than join 
—to work for the Legion? Why has 
interest and support and enthusiasm 
been lacking? And there are hundreds 
of indifferent posts in the sparsely 
settled sections of this Western coun- 
try. 

Twelve service men met that night, 
on special call, in the basement of the 
library at Panguitch. Most of the men 
wore overalls, or army breeches and 
O. D. shirts. Numerous members of 
the post live from ten to twenty miles 


from town, on horse trails, or were far | 


from all communication, tending their 
sheep or their cattle. 

“TI wonder if I can see you a minute?” 
asked Jenkins, as we met. “It’s about 
Bill Watkins, a neighbor out my way,” 
he commenced timidly. “Bill ain’t the 
man he used to be since that German 
gas got him. He used to ride the range 
with me, all day long. Bill can’t do 
that now. Only last week he fell off 


his horse near Panguitch Lake. What 
can we do for Bill?” 
And we both stood still. “What can 


we do for Bill?” Every word Jenkins 
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Are You Interested in Dogs? 
Send 25 cents (stamps or coin) to- 
day for three months’ subscription 
to Sportsman's Digg. Contains 
interesting, illustratéd stories on 
dogs, hunting, fishing, etc. 
/ ¢ \ SPORTSMAN’S DIGEST 
322 Butler Building © CINCINNATI, 0. 
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soothing to your stump— 
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MONEY QUICKLY 


FOR ANY POST 
Use a Rogers Local Talent Production 
161 POSTS INDORSE US 
MINSTRELS MUSICAL COMEDIES 
No expenditure Get particulars now 
JOHN B. ROGERS PRODUCING CO. 
Security Bldg. Fostoria, O. 
taught in 20 lessons. 


Christensen Schools 


in most cities—see your phone book—or 
write for booklet about mail course. Teachers 
wanted in unoccupied cities. 

Christensen Schools, 18 E. ‘Jackson Blvd., Chicage 
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Protect Your Home 


four Life Depends on 
iequate Bre 


Protection 


When DAN- 
GERS beset 
your path, the 
best protec- 
tion if none 
too good. The 


“BUFALO” 


No. 3051: 6 shot 
Automatic, shoots 


American make cartridges. 

A light, compact, abso- ¢ 

lutely safe and reliable 

pistol. As easy to use as —_ 














pointing your finger. 

Has 3 safeties. Specially reduced. 
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automatic ejector, \ 
in blue steel § 95 
of finest quality 

A real dandy at 

this low price, 


38 cal. for only $13.50. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just send us your name, address and model you want AT 
ONCE, Pay postman on arrival our special price, plus 
postage If not thoroughly satisfied, 
money will be refunded. 


PROTECTIVE SALES CO. 


IMPORT & EXPURT 
1178 Broadway, Dept. Al, New York City 
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Nothing else like it. New-patented. Not sold in stores. 
lier. 100% profit. Most fect burner ever — 
vented. Absolutely sate. Can't clog up. Turns an 
coal or wood stove — agasstove. Cheaper than coal. 
Popular price. ite quick for agency and territory 
PARKER MFG. CO., 10@COAL ST., DAYTON, OHIO 


LET ARTHUR ‘MURRAY 
The Vanderbilts’ Instructor 

Teach You To Dance 

No need of envying good dancers ! 
Arthur Murray. America’s greatest 
teacher of social dancing,has invented 
a remarkable new easy picture metbod 
which enables anyone to learn all the 
modern dances at home, in a few hours, 
at very little cost. Arthur Murray's 
method is so simple, evena child can 
learn readily. No music or partner 
needed. Thousands taught by mail— 
success guaranteed. 


FR EE DANCING LESSON 


= prove you can learn quickly 

a lesson in Fox Trot; also 

felts the ss 3 ’ Leading, How to = ‘Con- 

fidence and Correct Dancin = No 
obligation, For mailing, sen ! 
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MECHANIC'S POCKET SECRETARY 25¢ 


Constructed of finest steel. Just push 
the button and out comes the 
article you require. Wo 
$1.00. Postpaid 
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Get sharpener, nail file, 
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attachment, foot rule. 





Universal Co., Box 340 Stamford, Conn. 














said went deep. 
which followed he stood crushing the 
broad brim of his hat, a quizzical smile 
over his face. Then came the answer 
to that perplexing question. What does 


In the short silence | 


The American Legion signify to these 


men? 

They are interested in the American- 
ism program. Adjusted compensation 
is a good subject. The comradeship of 
service has some hold. But American- 
ism to them is abstract; compensation 
is in a measure selfish; comradeship 
of service, where the distances are so 
great, can hold little of permanent in- 
terest. The spirit of helpfulness to 
comrade, from American cantonments 
to French battlefields, to the hospitals 
of Europe and back again—ah, there is 
a sacred call to duty, as sacred as love 
of country. Here we have a most com- 
pelling argument for active American 
Legion membership. 

My plea is for all departments, all 
local posts, to take advantage to the 
fullest extent of the national organiza- 
tion’s liaison with the United States 
Veterans Bureau. It means help for 
the ailing veteran, for Bill Watkins in 


Utah, for his counterparts everywhere. | 


If you will capitalize the contact be- 
tween former service men all over 
America, and capitalize it to the extent 
that every Tom Jenkins in the nation 
will tell the Legion about his buddy, 
Bill Watkins, “who ain’t the man he 
used to be,” because only they know, 
you will have made the first step from 
indifference to activity. 















PRO AND CON 


Editorial Comment on the Activities of 
The American Legion 


We can never forget the splendid work 
of the Grand Army of the Republic in 
fostering a spirit of true loyalty among 


the great masses of our population. The 
Grand Army is still with us, but its ranks 
are being thinned by the grim reaper. We 
realize with gratitude that The American 
Legion seems destined to gradually take 
its place and continue its splendid patriotic 
work by teaching the highest ideals of our 
democracy to the rising generation. It is 
true that as long as the Grand Army of 
the Republic and The American Legion con- 
tinue to exist, American ideals are safe.— 
Rochester (Minn.) Post-Record. 


Radical journals continue to criticize 
The American Legion. They are given 
over to fears that the veterans’ organiza- 
tion is the foe of us common folks, popular 
government and the rights of the masses. 
In the meantime the Legion is meeting 
attack on the other side from the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce, which is sup- 
posed to be the chief spokesman of the 
horned gentlemen who sit snugly on* the 
money bags. In a satisfactory, middle-of- 
the-road position the Legion proceeds with 
its program, being neither radical nor 
plutocratic—Montevideo (Minn.) News. 


The Legion occupies a position in the 
national life that cannot be filled by any 
other organization. Those who fought in 
the defense of the country can more 
effectively perpetuate its ideals than any 
other class of citizens. They go about it 
with a spirit that was bred on the battle 
field, where their lives were risked for the 
honor of the country. Their patriotism is 
real. The Legion will be heard from in 
the future as it has been heard from in the 
past. Not only will its activities include 
the fostering of patriotic sentiment, but 
the practical aspects of national existence 
as well—Kansas City (Mo.) Journal. 
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Suit. 


A snappy suit in latest, 
most stunning style — fine, 
durable material — made to 
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only $1,00to send with order 
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tion for fair dealing. 
clear saving 
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Months 
to Pay 


Yes, we give you five 
months’ time to pay. 
No big deposit, no full 
payment when euit is 
done—no security. 
Wear the suit while 
paying a little every 
month: Your word is good 
with us. See for yourself. 
Select your fabric and 
style from our bi 
Style Book. 
only $1 and we send a suit 
you will be proud to wear. 


FREE 
Style Book 


Be sure to get this splendid 
book. Shows you the latest, 
most stunning styles for 
men. Actual cloth samples come 
with it—most elegant fabrics, in many 
beautiful weaves and patterns. Book also 
Cred lains our great 5-Months- eorreg 
iPlan. aay pooupea,. yo ap aA 


~~ STANLEY-R¢ ROGERS co. 
145 W. 39th St., Dept. 1488, Chicago 
Please send me FREE your new Style Book show- 
ing latest Metropolitan Styles, also Cloth Samples 
and full particulars of your $1 down with 5-Months- 
to-Pay offer. 
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ENTERTAIN WITH BAKER Ss 
STEP OUT—JACK! An optimistic comedy in three 
acts. Twelve males and five females. A 1922 play 
that is specially suited for production by American 
Legion Posts. Price 50c. Royalty $10.00. 
Send for our free catalogues describing cll 
forme cf entertainment 
WALTER H. BAKER COMPANY 
Publishers of Things Theatrical * 
Boston, Mass. 
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Play Ball! Here's a Big League Game 


Start the season early. Get into the swing of 
the great National game now. Play at home; at 
post headquarters in clubs. Play baseball all 
the year for a buck. The game is actually gov- 


erned by rules of organized baseball. A ball is 
hit, there is a diamond, an umpire. Two to 
eighteen persons can play at same time. Give 


the old horsehide a ride. Biz fun. Great for 
people who want to learn inside stuff on league 
ball. Arguments, ervors, steals, double plays. 
Mailed, all complete, in a strong box, with full 
rules for only $1. We pay mailing charges. 
Send dollar bill with your address this minute. 

Legionnaires—make quick money selling our 
game. “The Home Team.”’ Every family will 
want one. Women are anxious to learn fine 





points of baseball. 
R. ADAM & CO., 11 Waverly Place, NewYork 


CIGARETTE EJECTOR 


“Just press the but- 
ton, that’s all.”” The 
latest in ‘‘ smoke” 
cases. Keeps cigar- 
ette in perfect condi- 
tion and prevents 
crushing. Works per- 
fectly every time. 
Every smoker wants 
one. 

If not sold in your city, send us your best 
dealer’s name and $1.50 for a sample of this 
popular case. Agents are making big money; 
it sells easily at $1.50 to $16.00; be first to 
write for exclusive rights. Dealers, write 
for attractive retail offer. 

THE LYONS MFG. CO. 
Formerly The Lyons Level & Tool Co. 
342 York Street, New Haven, Conn. 


EX-NAVY MEN 
AND EX-MARINES! 


“OUR NAVY” == 


e—— 
is now published at Washington Pony a ~ 
Keep in touch with ALL 
the Navy ALL the time 
SUBSCRIBE NOW 


$4.50 the year of 24 issues. Fractions of 
year in proportion. Send subscriptions to 


OUR NAVY, Sands and Jay Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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packages of Ce at l0c per pack. 
Jones Mfg. Co., Dept. 82, Attleboro, Mass. 





Jealousy 
By, Berton Braley 


Listen, Lily, I turn yellow 
hen you lamp some other bloke, 

When you give another fellow 

Any flash, I nearly choke. 
When you smile at some poor lollop, 

When you vamp some other bird, 
Me? I want to take a wallop 

At the goof you’ve thus preferred. 


I’d consign to utter limbo 
Every rummy, every gink; 
Each and every brassy bimbo 
Who at you has dared to wink; 
Say, I growl like some old Towser 
At each geek who takes you out, 
And I want to whang the wowser 
Slam the geezer, lick the lout. 


Am I really jealous? Yea, 
I am strong for you, that’s 
I would be your main gazabo, 
Give those other sports the gate; 
Go on, can Tom, Dick and Harry, 
Slip those stiffs the clammy eye; 
Tell me I’m the egg you'll marry, 
Tell me I’m your chosen guy! 


bo, 
s straight; 


Adjusted Compensation Data 


Legionnaires who wish to study the 
arguments and statistics of adjusted com- 
pensation may make use of the following 
documents: 

American Legion National Legislative 
Committee’s letter to senators and repre- 
sentatives, urging passage of Adjusted 
Compensation Bill, July 8, 1921. Obtainable 
committee, 530-536 Woodward 
Bldg., Washington, 

“A History of the Adjusted Compensa- 
tion Legislation,” by John Thomas Taylor, 


| Vice-Chairman, American Legion National 


Legislative Committee. Copies were dis- 
tributed to posts in October, 1921. 

Senate Document No. 48, 67th Congress, 
First Session, containing the President’s 
message urging recommitment of the Ad- 
justed Compensation Bill, letters from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, favorable report 
of the Senate Finance Committee and com- 
plete text of the Adjusted Compensation 
Bill. Obtainable through your Congress- 
man. 

Congressional Record: July 7, 1921, 
speech by Senator Pittman of Nevada, 
pages 3639 to 3641; July 12, 1921, speech by 
Senator Jones, of New Mexico, pages 3825 
to 3831; July 15, 1921, speeches by Senators 
Walsh of Massachusetts, Pittman of Nevada 
and Trammell of Florida, pages 3980 to 
3985, 3988 to 3989 and 3993 to 3996. If 
your senator or representative cannot ob- 
tain these copies of the Record for you, 
they may be had from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., in which case a charge 
of twenty-five cents for the three issues 
must be paid. They are also usually avail- 
able in public libraries. 

Editorials and articles in The American 
Legion Weekly: “Adjusted Compensation: 
Why and How,” July 8, 1921, page 12; 
“Why I Favor Adjusted Compensation,” by 
Representative Joseph W. Fordney, July 15, 
1921, page 3; “Adjusted Compensation and 
the People” (with official figures of compen- 
— votes in States), July 15, 1921, page 

; “Mr. Harding and Compensation,” July 
39° 1921, page 10; “The Arithmetic of Com- 
pensation,” by Senator Porter J. McCumber, 
August 19, 1921, page 9; “Compensation 
and a Nation’s Honor,” by Senator Arthur 
Capper, September 9, 1921, page 7; “Why 
I Am for Adjusted Compensation,” by Sil- 
ver Button, November 5, 1921, page 5; 
“Precedents for Compensation,” by David 
Frisbie, December 9, 1921, page 6; “Com- 
pensation—and a Financier,” December 23, 
1921, page 15; “From a Federal Reserve 
Banker,” December 30, 1921, page 10. 
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$1600 to $2300 a Year— 
Life Jobs 


Become Railway Mail Clerks, City 
Carriers, Postoffice Clerks, Cus- 
toms and Internal Revenue Clerks. 
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DOWN 


STANDARD 
UNDERWOOD 


Rebuilt like new. Every typewriter 
is factory rebuilt by typewriter ex- 
New enamei—new nickeling 
— new lettering — new platen—new 
key rings — new parts wherever 
needed — making it impossible for 
you to tell it from a brand new 
Underwood. An up-to-date ma- 
chine with two-color ribbon, back 
r, stencil device, automatic 
ribbon reverse, tabulater, etc. In 
addition, we furnish FREE water- 
f cover and a special Touch 
Sypewriter Instruction Book. You 
can learn to operate the Under- 
wood in one day. 





TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 


SHIPMAN-WARD MBG. CO., Chicago, HL s 
2512 Shipman Bidg., Montrose and Ravenswood Aves. & 
Send by retarn mail Bargain Offer No, 2512 of a Standard Visible © 
Writing Underwood. This is not an order and does not obligate § 
me to '. 

£ 
Name. .. < 
Street o 7 
R F.D. No. ste 6 
Post & 
Office.....00 .. State... it © 





From Factory 


to You 


Yes, only $3 brings you this gen- 
uine Rebuilt Standard Visible 
Underwood direct from our fac- 
tory, and then only small monthly 
payments while you are using it 
make it yours; or, if convenient, 
pay cash. Either way, there is a 
big, very much worth-while sav- 
ing, too. Genuine, new Under- 
wood parts wherever the wear 
comes—genuine standard, four- 


row, single-shift keyboard—thor- 
oughly tested — guaranteed for 
five years. 


$3 Puts It in 
Your Home 


You don’t even have to scrimp 
and save to pay cash. Instead, 
you pay only a little each month 
in amounts so conveniently small 
that you will hardly notice them, 
while all the time you are pay- 
ing you will be enjoying the 


Now is the time when every dollar saved 
counts. Let us save you many -dollars. 
Don’t delay. Get this wonderful easy pay- 
ment bargain offer now, so you can send for 
and be sure of getting your Underwood at a 
big saving—on our easy terms or for cash. 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 


SHIPMAN -WARD MFG. CO. 
2512 Shipman Building, Chicago, Iil. 
Montrose and Ravenswood Aves. 





And It’s YOURS! 


use of and the profits from the 
machine, - 


b 
10 Days’ Free 
Trial 
Remember, you don’t even have 
to buy the machine until you get 
it and have used it on 10 days’ 
free trial so that you can see for 
yourself how new it is and how 
well it writes. You must be satis- 
fied or else the entire transaction 
will not cost you a single penny. 


“i Mail TODAY! Act NOW! 

















All shipments made direct to you from out 
big modern factory (shown above)—the largest 


typewriter rebuilding plant in the world 





